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TO OUR READERS. 


Tue scope and character of this Periodical are indicated by its title. Yet 
it may be well, in commencing a new volume, to state still more distinctly, 
our Plans, Objects and Facilities. 

We design to furnish a Journal embracing all the various topics connected 
with Prison Reform, such as Temperance, Education, and other subjects ; 
and to awaken a more active spirit to prevent crime; and more pity for the 
erring and the guilty, without ever losing sight of the best interests of the 
whole community. 

Our work is not sectarian. Every denomination is invited to co-operate 
with us for their fallen brethren. And we do not wish our Magazine to be 
the vehicle of harsh expressions or unkind insinuations. 

Our Facilities are abundant. Having correspondents in different parts of 
the country, and having access to the whole field of European periodical 
literature, we can enrich our work from the best sources. 

Particular care will be taken not to publish any article that may not be 
read in any circle without the slightest offence to the most refined delicacy 
of sentiment and taste. 

Elegant engravings will occasionally appear ; of course, much will depend 
on the encouragement given. The Proprietor is determined to make every 
effort to add to the value and beauty of his work. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

















‘I can and I will’ has been the motto which has led to success 
in all commercial enterprises ; and it is emphatically the spirit of P.¢ 
this which animates FrEEMAN Hunt, whenever placed amid ardu- : 
ous difficulties. ‘Zcan and will, said he to us one day, at the 9 
same time laying his hand with firm decision on the table before ; 
us. We had been talking of some difficult, intricate and arduous 
duty that seemed more appropriately to rest upon him. We had 
considered the importance, to the welfare of others, of the duty ; 
the perplexity that would attend the steps of its accomplishment ; 
and the tedious and severe labor required for each; and last of 
all the many chances for failure. As these rapidly revolved through 
his mind, he was silent for a moment, and then expressed the irre- 
sistible energy of his purpose. It is needless to add that the duty 
was accomplished and well done, as the joyful hearts of others 
can tell. 

Few men possess more of the elements of character than FREE- 
MAN Hunt. Hence in everv position in which he has been placed, 
that was adapted to develop character, he has come forth like a 
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strong man. Possessing a richness of capacity, or a highly fur- 
nished nature, on every point upon which it has been tested, it has 
shown the same profusion of power. If we glance at him in social 
life, the depth and fervor of his feelings, the warmth and devotion 
of his friendship, the gaiety and fulness of his spirit, the profusion 
of his sympathy, and the generosity of his hand, convince us, at 
once, that we are associating with one whose heart is so strong and 
so rich in itself, that it refuses to blight itself for the sake of out- 
ward circumstances, or to sacrifice itself to base and sordid pas- 
sions. It is this wealth of the soul, this consciousness of internal 
riches, that has preserved him so free and so pure from the all- 
engrossing passion for wealth; that has caused him to regard it, 
not as an end, but as a means to enjoyment and usefulness ; and that 
has led him to act in such a manner as to occasion the remark from 
others: ‘ that he has done more in behalf of young men to set 
them up in life, than almost any other man.’ It is this which has 
rendered him so beloved in the domestic circle, so beloved among 
his friends, so universally popular among his fellow citizens, and so 
frequently spoken of as ‘a man who in striving to build himself up, 
has never endeavored to pull down others.’ 

If we glance at the moral elements of his character, we shall 
find the same distinctive features. Conscious of his own strength, 
he is remarkably free from all control by the opinions and views 
of others. In this, his moral courage and decision are strikingly 
manifest. Yet reverential and highly conscientious, his mind un- 
hesitatingly devotedly bows itself before the great and pure truths 
which hold the highest seat in the soul of man. Hence we find 
him a man of integrity, of strict honesty and correctness in his 
intercourse with mankind. Presenting, as he does, one of those 
rare instances in which the elements of character are all strong, 
but well balanced, we see in him the moral features asserting their 
natural supremacy. Hence it is in his moral worth rather than in 
his intellectual power, or great social merits, that he is ambitious 
to excel; and this guides his labors and efforts to lofty ends, and 
inflames his spirit with indignation at duplicity or baseness in the 
conduct or dealings of others. Hence it is that he adheres rig- 
idly to what he thinks is right, and does not compromise principle 
or truth for the sake of popularity, wealth, or friendship. 
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In thus bestowing a passing glance at the richness in which the 
elements of character exist in Mr. Hunt, we should not overlook 
the features of his mind; but as these will be more fully portrayed 
in speaking of the labors of his life, we pass over them for the 
present. We cannot, however, deny ourselves the gratification to 
notice, in this connection, a high compliment which Phrenology 
has unknowingly paid to this gentleman while under the hand of 
one of the most eminent professors of that science among us. 
‘His great power,’ said the professor, ‘lies, first, in the extraordi- 
nary strength combined with the great activity of his organization ; 
and, secondly, in that perfect balance which exists both between 
his head and body, and also among those phrenological faculties 
which give force, moral elevation, and intellectual capacity. His 
natural powers are every way superior, and yet all his faculties 
admirably sustain and beautifully harmonize with all the others.’ 

Freeman Hunt is a native of Quincy, in Massachusetts. He 
was born on the 21st of March, 1804. His ancestors emigrated 
to America only three years after the arrival of the Mayflower. 
On his mother’s side were the Turners, and we believe the Stet- 
sons, who settled at Scituate, near Plymouth. Deprived of his 
father in his infancy, and thrown in his boyhood upon his own re- 
sources, he wisely chose the printing business, as an occupation 
which would afford him the means of subsistence, and facilities for 
the acquisition of knowledge. ‘Thus a printer’s trade, a common 
education, and a firm heart, formed his only capital. Like Frank- 
lin, he has achieved a national reputation, and kept his honor pure 
and untarnished. 

As soon as his period of apprenticeship was over, he commenced 
business for himself. In those days there was not one of the nu- 
merous publications now known as ‘ Ladies’ Magazines,’ and he 
established the first ever printed in this country. He was its pro- 
jector and proprietor. He succeeded in his project; but he cast 
about him for some more manly and stirring enterprise. He sold 
out and began the re-publication of tlie ‘Penny Magazine,’ which 
gained, during its first year, a circulation of five thousand. This 
field being still too small, he entered into the management of the 
‘Bewick Company,’ being an association of authors, artists, print- 
ers, and book-binders, whose object was the publication of their 
VOL. III. 1 
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own works. As far as we can ascertain he had an excellent op- 
portunity to display his great abilities as a financier, since the prin- 
cipal stock in trade of this company was genius. During this 
period he projected the ‘ American Magazine of Useful and En- 
tertaining Knowledge,’ to which he also gave success. His next 
work was the compilation of two volumes of ‘ American Anec- 
dotes,’ which have been to subsequent bookmakers, a sort of Brit- 
ish Museum on a smaller scale. He also published the ‘ Ameri- 
can Pulpit,’ an Episcopalian periodical; and nineteen years ago 
he removed to New York, and established a weekly newspaper, 
called the ‘ Traveller.’ He also wrote an agreeable and very suc- 
cessful book called ‘ Letters about the Hudson.’ 

Thus far Mr. Hunt had found no opportunity to exercise him- 
self in a pursuit sufficiently large and ample to task his powers. 
Conscious of great innate strength of mind, and of untried, and 
therefore undeveloped, energy, he had been forced to toil in fields 
where labor was almost irksome, because it was so humble and 
but half a match for his untested abilities. Yet during all this 
period he was laying up stores of knowledge, that were to sustain 
him in his future path; he was learning the indelible precepts of 
wisdom which experience stamps upon the mind; his judgment 
and intellect were becoming more ripe, matured, and calm and 
self-poised. All his enterprises, hitherto, had been characterized 
by originality and crowned with success; now he conceives a 
still more hazardous and laborious one, and summons all his pow- 
ers for the trial. If the enterprise shall prove successful, wealth 
and fame will roll in like waves to his feet; if it should fail,—but 
such a thought is not suffered to tarry in his mind. ‘I can and 
I will,’ is the temper of bis spirit, and the * Merchant’s Mag- 
azine and Commercial Review,’ was projected in 1838, a work 
which has given him, after eleven years of triumphant success, a 
reputation throughout the world. 

We do not feel qualified to speak of this great American work 
as its merits demand. Often have we cast our eyes at twenty-two 
vast volumes to which the work has now reached, as they stand 
ranged on the shelves of the publication office, and thought of the 
line of the Roman poet, ‘ Hic labor, hic opus fuit,’ &c. The fly 
leaf of the ‘ Gallery of Illustrious Americans,’ published by C. 
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Edwards Lester, has made the Magazine and its editor, a subject 
of comment, from which we take the following extract : 

‘The plan of the Merchant’s Magazine was entirely original, 
and started with Mr. Hunt. It was a singular fact that no man 
should have thought of it before ; and this remark was made by 
almost every intelligent merchant when the first copy was put into 


his hands. It is unnecessary for us to speak of the character of | 


this Magazine ; for it has been considered by statesmen, bankers, 
and merchants throughout the world, as not only the best journal 
of its kind in the country, but as having no equal in Europe. The 
highest encomiums have been passed upon it in all quarters; and 
probably in America no editor has ever had so unvarying and reli- 
able a list of subscribers. ‘There are several peculiarities which 
distinguish him, that are seldom found in the most energetic and 
successful men. He decides every enterprise for himself; and 
during the existence of the Magazine, we never heard of his asking 
the opinion of any other person about an article until he had de- 
cided to publish it. Many efforts have been frequently made by 
literary men to induce Mr. Hunt to publish articles of a purely 
literary character, as they expressed an apprehension that com- 
merce and topics connected with it, would be themes too dry to 
keep up the interest of his readers. But he has steadily adhered 
to his original idea of creating, what in fact and in name originated 
with himself, namely, a commercial literature. In this, as in other 
matters, he has been a pioneer. His journal is now the guide of 
commerce, and is quoted throughout the world as authority in all 
commercial questions. It is read in China, and every commercial 
station in the British empire receives it. It has been steadily 
making its way from a small but choice list of American merchants 
until it has made the circuit of the globe.’ 

Says Mr. Willis in his Home Journal, ‘ Hunt was a play-fellow 
of ours, in round-jacket days, and we have always looked at him 
with a reminiscent interest. His luminous, eager eyes, as he goes 
along the street, eagerly bent on his errand, would impress any 
observer with an idea of his genius and determination, and we 
think it quite time his earnest head was in the engraver’s hand, 
and his daily passing by a mark for the ‘‘digito monstrari.” Few 
more worthy or more valuable citizens are among us. 
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‘ Hunt has been glorified in the Hong Kong Gazette; is regu- 
larly complimented in the English mercantile authorities; has 
every bank in the world for an eager subscriber; every consul, 
every ship owner and navigator; is filed away as authority in 
every library, and thought of in half of the countries of the world, 
as early as No. 3, in their enumeration of distinguished Americans. 
Yet who seeks to do him honor in the city he does honor to?’ 

But we must turn from this notice of Mr. Hunt’s pre-eminently 
useful labors, and the distinguished features of his mind, to that 
portion of his character which shines the brightest in our estima- 
tion, and entitles him to the highest and purest honor. It is the 
result of the combination of all the elements which we have men- 
tioned above; and which composes that whole character under 
which he is known and judged by his fellow citizens. It presents 
him before us as possessing in a rich degree, true manliness, gen- 
uine disinterestedness, and a deep and hearty sympathy in every 

_thing that tends to secure the elevation and progress of humanity. 
Accordingly we find him ever opposed to oppression and injustice 
under every form and guise. Often, in familiar conversation, 
have our thoughts glided to those subjects relating to the hard- 
ghips and the severity which it is the unfortunate lot of a large 
mass of our fellow men to endure. As we alluded more fully to 
them, his bright eye would kindle with fire, his countenance be-- 
come flushed, and the terrible energy of a powerful physical sys- 
tem would show, by its workings, that it was becoming wrought up. 
‘ Society,’ he would say, ‘ with all its good features, is too often 
its own worst enemy. By its partialities it works injustice and 
suffering and hardness of heart, and the unhappy victim of its 
severity is often, alas! too often, driven headlong to vice and 
crime. Then falls upon his head the cruel punishments of society, 
which, with the shame and disgrace they bring with them, for ever 
seal his ruin.’ It is in this great and broad subject that his whole 
heart is enlisted, and with a ceaseless, untiring energy, he is ever 
foremost to act. His eye is sleeplessly on the watch to discern, 
and his voice ever ready to hail with enthusiasm, the first approach 
of every measure which promises to reform abuses, and to en- 
courage the progress of humanity. Hence we have seen him for 
years, laboring with a few others, and often almost alone, for the 
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abolition of the death penalty; and always declaring that ‘ so 
long as the immortal, heaven-born nature of mankind shall con- 
tinue to exist, there can be no vice, no crime which man may do 
to man, so enormous, so transcendently malignant as to justify one 
brother to doom another brother to a fearful death.’ In like man- 
ner he has been a constant champion of prison reform from the 
outset of this great cause. His sympathies have steadily followed 
with almost a child-like confidence and sincerity, all the footsteps 
of those noble and compassionate individuals who have fearlessly 
explored the filthy cells and gloomy dungeons where abide, in 
chains, those wretched victims whom society has cast out and 
doomed to ceaseless despair. ‘Is this treatment to a fellow man, 
the dictate of wisdom, of truth, of goodness?’ we have often 
heard him exclaim ; ‘is there no remedy for vice and for crime, 
under this heavenly canopy that is spread abroad over us, but 
tyranny and cruelty? Can neither nature, nor reason, nor God, 
teach us any better cure ? There is a true remedy ; there isa cure. 
It consists in the truths of the Great Teacher; for evil is to be 
overcome by good. ‘These should be shown in the haunts of vice, 
not by the formal and ceremonious preachers of doctrines, but by 
hearts that can sympathize with hearts.’ It is the same deep- 
seated impulses that have prompted him to take by the hand the 
hardy and courageous sailor, Watson G. Haynes; and in his 
efforts to obtain the abolition of the lash and the scourge among 
his fellow shipmates in the Navy, encouraged him to lean upon his 
powerful shoulder for support. In this cause, as in all the others, 
his time and energies and money have been expended with a 
judicious, yet profuse liberality. He is, as any one might con- 
ceive, an earnest friend of peace, even though his temperament is 
naturally ardent and excitable. 

Mr. Huni has never taken an active part in political affairs, 
and has never been a candidate for office except in a single in- 
stance. In this instance he was a candidate for the Legislature, 
and had been nominated at the solicitation of a few patriotic and 
intelligent men without his knowledge. He was defeated by a 
mere partizan. He, however, received some twelve or thirteen 
hundred votes more than the rest of his ticket, and, as it was, 
nearly gained his election. If he had lived in England, he would 
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have been sent to Parliament, as Hume and McGregor, and Bow- 
ring and McCullock have been, or placed on the Board of Trade 
where the nation could have been benefited by his constant and 
learned labors. His views of political economy are of the purest 
order. He rejects every thing that conflicts with the ‘ Golden 
Rule.’ 

In his circumstances Mr. Hunt is an independent man; but as 
we have already said, wealth to him has no charm except for its 
means of usefulness. In his person, he is about five feet eight 
inches in height, well proportioned ; complexion light florid ; fore- 
head capacious ; chin massive and projecting, indicative of that 
energy which is a prominent feature of his character ; hair light 
brown, and very fine. Itis worn long. His eyes are of wonder- 
ful brilliancy and intensity of expression, and the whole counte- 
nance beams with sensibility and intelligence. 

We cannot close this brief sketch without gratifying ourselves 
by annexing the following lines, which, apart from the literary 
merit they may possess, are a just tribute to merit. 


FREEMAN HUNT. 


The soldier risks his valued life 
To win an honored name ; 

His thoughts, amid the battle’s strife, 
On Victory and Fame. 


The sailor nails his saucy Flag 
Firm to the shattered mast ; 
To Fame he gives his dying brag, 
And proudly breathes his last. 


The statesman strains his highest power 
To guard his country’s weal, 

And while her foes before him cower, 
She graves his name with steel. 


The preacher in the pulpit tries 
A deathless name to win ; 

That may be blazoned in the skies, 
Or Fame’s snug niche within. 


The artist strives, nor vainly so, 
To leave his trail behind ; 

Where fire can burn or water flow, 
He makes his mark of mind. 
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And Fame for thee has found a place, 
Freeman, so aptly named ; 

A benefactor to your race, 
For useful virtues famed. 


Right worthy of our praise is he 
Whose charities abound; 

But he who scatters knowledge free, 
Is strewing pearls around. 


From where the light of knowledge shines, 
From where our canvas crowds, 

From lowest veins in deepest mines, 
From mountains in the clouds, 


Your list’ning ear and searching eye 
Crude rays of knowledge drain, 
And from your reservoir supply 
The polished gems again. 


The name of Freeman Hunt will stand 
Among the prized of earth; 
An honor to the pilgrim’s land 
That gave a Franklin birth. 
F. M. Apuirneron, Weymouth. 





ARTICLE II. 


ARGUMENT 


FOR COMMUTATION IN THE CASE OF JOHN W. WEBSTER, DELIY- 
ERED BEFORE THE GOVERNOR AND COUNCIL, JULY 18. 


In our last number we gave the details of every meeting before 
the Council. It may be well, however, here to state the course 
pursued on the present occasion. It was the last hearing, as may 
be seen from the nature of our remarks. First in order were the 
numerous petitions from abroad ; one of which was from the Gold 
Mines! It was principally signed by New England men. Before 
proceeding, the following dialogue occurred : 

Lieut. Governor. — What are you going to do now, Mr. Spear? 
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That will depend very much on the course adopted by the 
Council. 

Lieut. Governor.— Do you think the petitions will do any 
good ? 

I suppose they must be presented, as the right of petition is’ 
ever sacred to the people of Massachusetts. 

Lieut. Governor. — Well, they will be received. 

Here they are ; from all parts of the country, even from Cape 
Cod, the very ends of the earth. 

Lieut. Governor. — But what are you going to say ? 

I have prepared some remarks. 

Lieut. Governor. — But we are sworn to obey the law and we 
shall do it. 

I shall not go into the abstract argument to show whether the 
death penalty is right or wrong, for I suppose that would not be 
allowed. 

Lieut. Governor. — No, that would not be admitted. 

The above will give the reader an idea of the course pursued 
by the Committee on Pardons. The room was quite full, and it 
was very evident that the minds of the Committee were made up. 
It was a singular fact, that nota single intimate friend from the 
family of the prisoner spoke on this oceasion in his behalf! Our 
remarks were as follows: 


May it please your Honor and Gentlemen of the Committee : 

Perhaps a more solemn scene has never been witnessed in this 
chamber than the one now before you. Assembled as you are to 
decide the fate of a human being who has lived in our midst ; 
whose family are in our immediate vicinity; the victim of the 
culprit one who has moved in the highest circles; whose family 
have been deprived of a husband and a father. Not only so, but 
within a short distance, another fellow-being is awaiting the dread 
sentence of the law ; already we hear the clanking of his chains ; 
already the awful preparation is going forward.* Scarcely a year 
has passed since a similar scene was enacted before our beloved 
Commonwealth. 

Now is the last plea. On your decision millions will hang with 


* When this was delivered, Pearson was under sentence of death at East Cam- 
bridge, and had but eight days to live. 
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the most intense interest. On your decision, too, will turn, to a 
great extent, the fate of that dark and dreadful penalty which has 
sent so many victims to the scaffold, and which is clung to in New 
England with the greatest tenacity, and based on the Word 
of God, or rather upon a single passage in the Old Testament of 
doubtful import, and susceptible of a dozen different renderings. 
I allude to the text, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall 
his blood be shed.’ * 

A single remark and I proceed. I am the agent of no society ; 
the organ of no sect; unemployed by the family ; unsolicited by 
the criminal, whom I have never seen, except at the trial; stand- 
ing on my own responsibility; regardless of my name or reputa- 
tion, indifferent to the scoffs and sneers that may be heaped upon 
me for taking the part of one whose crimes are so atrocious that 
history scarcely furnishes a parallel; accountable to Him alone 
who can weigh all my motives, I utter my own thoughts, grateful 
for the privilege, and thanking God that I live in a Commonwealth 
where after the grave decision of a court and a trial so intensely 
interesting, that in vain may we search the records of Criminal 
Jurisprudence in the Old or the New World, to find its equal. 

A few considerations and I leave the subject in your hands. 

I. The Family of the Criminal. Hitherto, in the history of 
crime, the family has scarcely been known, or if known, uncared for. 
Goode had a mother and sisters, but who thought of them? Pear- 
son has an aged father, brothers and sisters, and a remaining 
daughter. But we may now, with propriety confine ourselves to 
the family of the culprit. From his social position, of course, his 
case is more widely known, and a more intense sympathy is mani- 
fested. And here I wish to enforce a thought at which I barely 
hinted, at the last meeting; the Influence of Crime upon the Do- 
mestic Circle. I feel bound, rather in self-defence, to introduce 
this topic. The remark is that my sympathy is morbid in its na- 






* Gen. ix. 6. See a very able work written by an English Episcopalian Clergy- 
man, in which he gives fourteen different translations. It is entitled, Capital 
Punishments Unsanctioned by the Gospel and Unnecessary in a Christian State. 
A Letter to the Rev. Sir John Page Wood, Bart., B.C.L., by Rev. Henry 
Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., F.S A., late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: 
Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 1846. The work may be had at this office. 
Price 12 cents. 
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ture, and limited in its range. Not so. No man can long con- 
template the terrible developments of crime without finding that, 
after all, the keenest suffering is at home, at the fireside, where, 
if happiness is not found, in vain may we seek it in the wide world. 
It is a terrible thought that crime, in its crushing weight, falls far 
more heavily on the innocent than the guilty. It is especially so 
in the infliction of the death penalty. It is the living who die. 
Domestic felicity is a frail plant, delicate in its growth, beautiful 
in its fragrance, but, like the summer rose, easily broken. Here 
is a circle to be broken up, not for an hour or a day, but so long 
as that once loved name shall be remembered, and it is somewhat 
singular and truly unfortunate that a name so closely connected 
with American literature should have been so painfully brought 
before the criminal tribunals of our country. 

I have said that crime causes the greatest suffering at home. 
Permit me to draw a similitude from Professor Upham on another 
subject. Speaking of war, he says: ‘ the soldier dies on the field 
of battle; and however great may be the anguish he experiences, 
it is generally soon over, but the desolate hearts of his parents, of 
his wife and children, are filled with sorrow and hopelessness and 
lamentation for years.’ So in the great battle of life; the crimi- 
nal quickly expiates his crime upon the gallows, but ‘ the desolate 
hearts of his parents, of his wife and children, are filled with sor- 
row and hopelessness and lamentation for years.’ 

Should the fate now impending over the head of the criminal 
take place ; should the day be set, then comes that terrible fare- 
well, that last embrace. ‘The tremendous scene over, then the re- 
mains become a subject for the dissecting-room, or sent home to 
that hearth made desolate for ever! 

Happily for us all, there is another alternative. A short dis- 
tance from here are eight capital offenders,” with a single excep- 
tion, orderly, peaceable and safe; their labor yielding something 
for the public revenue. Another may be added to that aumber ; 
yea, both the victims for the scaffold might be safely lodged there. 


* An allusion was here made to the Massachusetts State Prison, where eight 
capital offenders are now imprisoned for life, by a commutation of sentence. Dur- 
ing the last twenty years there have been twenty-four condemned to death and only 
eight have been executed. 
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A few years more and death will come to their release. One is 
now thirty-eight years old; the other nearly threescore. For both 
we would say a word. For the latter only have we now met, 
though the awfully moral condition of both should excite our pity 
and our commiseration. 

II. Since the trial, there has been some new developments. A 
confession has been made. ‘To its various incidents I cannot now 
allude. ‘The narration bears to my mind marks of truth and ve- 
racity. It comes from adying man. It is made to a friend, not 
intended for the public ear. It comes under circumstances when 
we might expect truth. I know it will be said that he is a murder- 
er; that, to that most dreadful of all crimes, he has added falsehood, 
and to consummate his folly and guilt, he has appealed to the Great 
Searcher of all hearts. But there are certainly some considerations 
that take from the poignancy of all this. I know that the family 
believed him innocent. In a long conversation with that interest- 
ing group, now, to use Dr. Putnam’s words, ‘ the most miserable 
family on earth,’ the daughter declared the innocence of a father ; 
the wife of a devoted husband. Under these circumstances, there 
was an influence upon the mind which few men could withstand. 
That terrible declaration has gone forth; to my mind more terri- 
ble than the confession. But there are some palliating circum- 
stances. One I have stated. Time would fail to enter into detail. 
I make no excuse for guilt; I plead not to prevent punishment. 
My life is devoted to the prevention of crime ; not to the preven- 
tion of punishment. | 

The confession places the whole matter in a new light. It re- 
lieves the whole of some of its darkest shades. It for ever settles 
several points. Dr. Parkman is dead! Littlefield is cleared; 
the court is relieved ; the jury are confirmed; the prisoner is un- 
burdened, and a whole community are relieved of all suspicions of 
any other than the culprit. 

That confession will leave various impressions. To many, it 
will add terribly to the guilt of the prisoner. To others, it will 
furnish some palliating circumstances. To turn from the commu- 
nity to the grave tribunal now assembled. It has had an effect 
upon your minds favorable to the prisoner ; or, if not favorable, it 
has created a doubt on a very essential point, where the whole 
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matter turns on a slender pivot. You have probably done what 
you would not have supposed before necessary. You have called 
in the aid of men of science; you have discussed those nice and 
difficult questions: the thickness or thinness of the skull, or whether 
the murderer could have effected his purpose by a grape vine, that 
beautiful emblem of peace and prosperity so aptly portrayed by 
the sacred writers. On this point, Dr. Jarvis must have satisfied 
your minds. ‘Then some facts have come out respecting the early 
education of the prisoner, and some details respecting the busi- 
ness habits of the deceased. All these considerations go far to 
show the necessity of a commutation, or if an execution must take 
place, that, at least, it be put off to a far distant day. We can 
afford to let him live. Prove him to be as dangerous as you will, 
Massachusetts with all the skill and intelligence of a million of 
souls, more enlightened than any similar number of men on earth, 
can certainly take care of one condemned culprit. 

There are two objections which, doubtless, have great weight in 
most minds. Itis said, Goode was executed; Pearson is to meet 
the same fate on Friday next, (the usual hanging day throughout 
the civilized world, for the heathen have no gallows,) and why 
should the present case be an exception. Then follows the con- 
trast between the social positions of the three. Goode was a poor, 
friendless negro ; driven by a fit of jealousy he took the life of 
his victim. He isin his grave. Pearson is a stupid, careless, 
indifferent man, scarcely rising higher in ambition than to be a 
menial servant. Then, in the present case, we have a man enjoy- 
ing the highest social advantages ; surrounded by the most refined 
associations of a virtuous society ; with a family sympathizing with 
him to an unusual degree in his tastes and recreations. Grant all 
that may be said. Grant what I am not disposed to deny, that 
his knowledge only increases his moral responsibility, but then, in 
Heaven’s name, let us have some better reason for his sacrifice 
than the law of consistency. ‘This is but reasoning in a circle. 
There was no necessity for killing Goode ; there is none for killing 
Pearson; and none for the killing of Professor Webster. 

There is the law, it will be said. Grant it. Then it will be 
said, there is the text, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed!’ But this is no time to talk about texts. 
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A man is before us ; a human being; one for whom Christ died ; 
aye, though stained with blood, still a brother! But this law has 
been set aside. Is it more dangerous to save the victim now in- 
tended for the scaffold? Surely not. Society does not need a 
victim. The good will be shocked; the sick will be disturbed ; 
the innocent will suffer. The last victim in the long, dark train is 
soon to come. Has the time not arrived? Even our Chief Mag- 
istrate recommends the sweeping away from our code every cap- 
ital offence but murder, and to divide even that into degrees; and 
you are not certain, No, I know you are not certain, that this crime 
is of the first degree. You may say that this is not for you to 
decide, but the Courts. Grant that; but since that Court set, the 
matter has changed somewhat in its moral aspects. More doubt 
has now come, not about the death, but about the motive. And 
we must always be slow with our limited knowledge of poor, frail 
human nature, how we judge of the motives of the human soul. 
One alone can truly judge of the human heart. We have but 
little data here. And when the grave shall have closed over your 
victim, then some further light may still come, and then comes that 
most awful of all thoughts connected with this terrible penalty : its 
irremediability ! 

Once more. I apprehend, after all, that the great obstacle 
lying the most directly in the way is this, that there is no way to 
satisfy justice without the sacrifice of the victim. There is another 
attribute to be satisfied; an attribute far more beautiful than the 
rainbow ; an attribute which, I believe, at this moment is bending 
over the high Courts of Heaven to hear your decision, and carry 
it to the throne of the Most High. ‘To our minds, amid the mul- 
titudes that walk our earth, an individual may not be accounted 
of much worth; but the great Teacher has declared that ‘there 
is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.? May not 
this sinner, dreadful as he is; stained with blood, may he not still, 
by the softening influences of Christianity, be brought to repen- 
tance? And will we cut him off from that greatest of all bless- 
ings? No, let him live; let the repentant hour come, and let the 
song echo and re-echo from world to world, and from system to 


system, that another redeemed soul is gathered in to the great fold 
of the Good Shepherd! 
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I apprehend that a dark and cruel theology has blinded many 
minds on this subject of Justice and Mercy. Let me ask a single 
question. What will satisfy both? A single word will answer 
here, Repentance. Will the gallows accomplish that? Did it 
ever? Will God accept a repentance based only on the fear of 
punishment? And then should the gallows effect this, there 
comes in another question. What need have we then of the in- 
strument ? Surely when a man is fit to die he is always fit to 
live! NowlI believe I have cut the Gordian knot. ‘There is a 
way then to satisfy both Justice and Mercy. And oh! if to-day 
we can bring those two attributes together, in the sparing of the 
victim, let us, at least make the effort. Let me quote the words 
of an author here, and then close with the beautiful words of Mr. 
Crittenden, who was engaged in the defence of a capital case, and 
then I shall have done my duty, and if another victim must tread 
the scaffold, I can say his blood does not stain my hands. ‘ When 
we hear of the perpetration of a crime, we are too apt to think 
only of punishment. What suffering can be too great for such a 
wretch! is the exclamation which bursts from almost every lip. 
The sentiment is worthy of the unlovely doctrines which produce 
and cherish it. A more benevolent system would excite a dif- 
ferent feeling. What can be done to reclaim the unhappy offen- 
der? What means can be taken to enlighten his mind and 
meliorate his heart? What discipline is best adapted to his 
mental and moral disorder? What will lead him back to virtue 
and to happiness most speedily and with the least pain?’ * 


The words of Mr. Crittenden are as follows: 


‘When God, in his eternal council, conceived the thought of 
man’s creation, he called to him the three ministers who wait con- 
stantly upon his throne, Justice, Truth and Mercy, and thus ad- 
dressed them: “‘ Shall we make man?” Then said Justice, ‘‘ Oh 
God! make him not, for he will trample upon thy laws.” Truth 
made answer also, ‘‘ Oh God! make him not, for he will pollute thy 
sanctuaries.” But Mercy, dropping upon her knees, and looking up 
through her tears, exclaimed, “‘ Oh God! make him; I will watch 
over him, and surround him with my care through all the dark paths 
which he may have to tread.” Then God made man, and said to 


* Tilustrations of the Divine Government. By Thomas Southwood Smith, 
M.D., p. 337. Boston: T. Whittemore, 40 Cornhill, 1831. 
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him, “Oman! thou art the child of Mercy; go and deal gently 
with thy brother.” ’ * 


The following incident finely illustrates the doctrine of pardon, 


and would to heaven its benign influence could be felt by all who 
are in authority : 


‘It is stated that during the first few days of the reign of Queer 
Victoria, then a girl about twenty years of age, some sentences 
of a court martial were presented for signature. One was death for 
desertion ; a soldier was condemned to be shot, and his death warrant 
was presented to the Queen for her signature. She read it, paused, 
and looked up to the officer who had laid it before her, and said, 
** Have you nothing to say in behalf of this man?” ‘ Nothing; he 
has departed three times,” said the officer. ‘‘ Think again, my 
lord,” was the reply. ‘‘ And,” said the gallant veteran, as he related 
the circumstance to his friends, (for it was none other than the Duke 
of Wellington,) ‘‘ seeing her Majesty so earnest about it, I said, He is 
certainly a bad so/dier, but there was somebody who spoke to his good 
character, and he may be a good man for aught I know to the con- 
trary.” ‘‘Oh, thank you a thousand times,’’ exclaimed the youthful 
Queen, and, hastily writing pardoned in large characters on the fatal 


page, she sent it across the table, her hand trembling with eagerness 
and beautiful emotion.’ 





ARTICLE III. 


PLEA IN BEHALF OF PROF. JOHN W. WEBSTER. 


BY REV. GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D. 


Amono the numerous documents which the intensely interesting 
case of Prof. Webster has called forth, we know of none more able 
than that of Dr. Putnam. We heard it read before the Governor 
and Council. It may be well to give a slight account of the man- 
ner in which this confession was obtained. It seems that the 
prisoner kept the terrible secret locked up in his own breast for 
just six months, that is, from November 23d, to May 23d. On 
that morning, Dr. Putnam says, ‘I had made up my mind to 


* It is said that when Mr. Crittenden, (now United States Attorney General,) 
had delivered these impressive words, the whole jury were bathed in tears, and 
immediately rendered a verdict of not guilty. 
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address him in an entirely new strain, and to demand of him a 
full statement of facts.’ After proceeding in a very solemn and 
cautious manner for some time, Prof. Webster replied, ‘I am 
ready to tell you all. It will be a relief to me.’ Dr. Putnam’s 
opinion at the time was, that he expected a pardon on the ground 
of innocence. During the relation, Prof. Webster said, in rela- 
tion to the Writ of Error then pending, ‘ What if the writ should 
be granted, and a new trial follow, might not you be summoned as 
a witness, and compelled to reveal all I have said to you?’ Dr. 
Putnam replied, ‘ No; that the government would not put me 
into his cell as his confidential friend, and then try to use me as a 
spy; that it would be an outrage not to be thought of, and that 
I would not consent to be so used, whatever might be the conse- 
quences to myself.’ After hearing the confession, Dr. Putnam 
advised the withdrawal of his declaration of innocence, which he 
had made, April 24th. 

With these few statements, we give the document entire, for, 
we believe, we could not do a better service than to place this 
able argument on the pages of our journal: 


Two questions arise with regard to Dr. Webster’s statement. First, 
is it to be believed ; second, if believed, should it lead to a mitiga- 
tion of the sentence pronounced by the Court. 

1. After all that has passed, nothing can be claimed by Dr. Web- 
ster on the ground of his personal veracity. His mere word cannot 
now be taken for any thing he may say in connection with this case. 
And yet there are strong, and | think sufficient reasons for believing 
his statement to be true. I will indicate to the committee some of 
those which have weight in my own mind, with the hope that they 
may be able to find the same force in them. 

I have already called the attention of the committee to the cir- 
cumstances under which the statements were made by Prof. Webster ; 
the sort of appeal to which they were a response —the relation in 
which he and myself stood to each other at the time; the relation in 
which he stood to the Executive —the first petition having gone in, 
and he placing his whole reliance on that and the documents with 
which he thought it could be fortified, and having had, as yet, no idea 
of obtaining or seeking a commutation of his sentence. | trust a full 
consideration will be given to these circumstances, as going to show 
that Dr. Webster did not make up his story with any view to the use 
that is now made of it. 

2. His statement, though sudden and unexpectedly demanded 
and promptly given, so as to preclude the idea of a prepared story, 
contains no contradictions, is perfectly consistent with all the facts of 
the case. 
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3. While the statement denies premeditation of the homicide, it 
explains satisfactorily those circumstances which were brought for- 
ward at the trial, as tending to show premeditation ; such as the send- 
ing for the blood — the conversation about the gas of the dissecting 
vault. 

Under this head, I ought to refer to Pettee’s testimony. Pettee 
says that Webster told him he would have no more trouble with Dr. 
Parkman, for he had settled with him. Suppose that Pettee recol- 
lected the words rightly — which Dr. Webster thinks he does not— 
then the words were not literally true; but they were just as near 
the truth if predicted on the expectation that he should make terms 
with Parkman, as if predicted on the expectation that he should silence 
his claim by murder. In either case, they were predicted on a con- 
tingency. And as they fit one expectation just as well as the other, 
they produce nothing either way. 

If we adopt Dr. Webster’s declaration that the homicide was unpre- 
meditated, some circumstances are accounted for, which, upon the 
opposite hypothesis, are very strange, if not absolutely inexplicable. 
The fact that he made the appointment with Dr. Parkman in so open 
a manner, in a building so much frequented, and at an hour so 
unfavorable to secrecy ; the fact, also, that Dr. Webster made no 
show of his intention and ability to pay Dr. Parkman. A sagacious 
man would have dropped a hint about it incidentally, to one or two 
persons, and a foolish one would have overdone it, and made a great 
parade of what he intended to do as to paying the money, which he 
meant to say afterwards he had paid, and to avoid paying which was 
the very object of the proposed murder. These facts seem to me, 
at least, as difficult to get over on the theory of premeditation, as the 
conversation about the dissecting vault and the blood on the opposite 
theory. They are more difficult. 

The declaration of Dr. Webster that he did not invite Dr. Parkman 
to the College, is supported by the fact that he evidently made no 
preparation for disposing of the body. He is a chemist. He had an 
extensive laboratory, and a complete apparatus. He was giving 
experimental lectures at the time, and might, therefore, have collected 
any quantity of chemical substances without suspicion. He knew 
that there was a simple process by which the body might be entirely 
dissolved in a few hours. There need not have been any trace of it 
left on Saturday morning. It is not credible that he should have 
been meditating the homicide from Tuesday to Friday, and yet make 
no such provision first. No such provision was made. He had to 
dispose of the body in the most clumsy and dangerous way, and to 
leave much of it undisposed of. He appears to have been taken by 
surprise, unprepared. 

The statement of Dr. Webster is corroborated by some well known 
qualities in the character of Dr. Parkman. ‘There is no ground, and 
none wish to deny that he possessed the estimable traits which his 
friends claim for him. But it is notorious that he was a very exact- 
ing man with regard to his dues—that he could be very severe at 
VOL. III. 2 
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times, as well as generous at other times—that the strict pecuniary 
punctuality which he practised himself was demanded by him of 
those to whom it was less convenient, or who were less scrupulous 
in principle about it—that he had a sort of mania for making his 
creditors do just right, and when he knew or believed them to be in 
any way false or dishonest, that he was extremely acrimonious and 
unsparing, and that he was master of a terrible vocabulary of invec- 
tive. Pettee’s testimony shows that he was just in the state of mind 
to pour out his sharpest and most exasperating words upon Webster 
whenever he should have an opportunity. 

With regard to Dr. Webster, on the other hand, it appears from the 
testimony given at the trial by his neighbors and associates, that, — 
though he was a mild, timid, and peaceable man,— yet that he is 
*‘ irritable,”’ * hasty,” and sometimes “ passionate.” [See the testi- 
mony of Bowen, Hedge, and others.] Parkman was the kind of man, 
so far as words could go, to provoke a blow, and Webster, though 
unlikely to commit a homicide, was of a temperament to doit by a 
sudden blow, in the quick heat of passion, incited by such provocation, 
if he should do it at all. 

Dr. Webster’s assertion that the homicide was unpremeditated, is 
favored by the insufficiency of the alleged motive, namely, to get 
possession of the notes without paying them. It is not probable be- 
forehand that a deliberate and atrocious murder would be committed 
for a sum of $483, by a man who, though embarrassed at the time, 
enjoyed an annual income of over $2000, besides an irregular but 
considerable income from chemical analysis, who moreover, had 
liberal and wealthy friends, who in the last emergency would not let 
him be ruined for such a sum, and whose property, which then stood 
pledged tor about $800, was worth many times that amount. 

Dr. Webster’s property, which in November last stood pledged to 
Dr. Parkman and others interested in the notes, for $800, consisted 
of chemical apparatus and materals at the college, which had cost him 
$4000; a scientific library of 1500 volumes; a musical library, 
believed by him to be the most complete and costly in this country ; 
and his plate and household furniture. Here is property to a large 
amount, many thousand dollars. He could have sold a part of it, 
though at a sacrifice, and so have paid all that was then due to Dr. 
Parkman, or he might have obtained a second mortgage on security 
so ample, especially as the new loan would go to diminish the old 
one. Why, then, did he not do some such thing, rather than be so 
pursued by Dr. Parkman? I cannot tell. Some men, we know, do 
long submit to pecuniary embarrassments and vexations, and seem 
not to know any help for it, when by a little energy and financial 
sagacity, they might put an end to them. It is evident that Dr. 
Webster managed his pecuniary affairs miserably, but it is evident 
also, that he was in no such desperate straits as to make the sum of 
four or five hundred dollars a sufficient motive for the tremendous 
enterprise of murder, 

And then, further, it is to be presumed that if he had deliberately 
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planned a hazardous murder for the sake of getting possession of the 
notes, and had several days to consider of it, as is supposed —it is to 
be presumed that he would have well considered the vital question, 
as to the effect of his having the notes with the marks of cancellation 
upon them on his liabilities. Observe now what would be the effect. 
It would do him no good to possess the large note, for he was not to 
pretend to have paid it, and it would do him no good to suppress it, 
because Mr. C. Cunningham was perfectly acquainted with all the 
facts relating to it. ‘The possession of the small note would not be a 
legal discharge for its amount unless it were cancelled in Dr. Park- 
man’s handwriting, or unless there were an endorsement to the same 
amount on the larger note, for the smaller note was included in the 
larger one. It would not do for him to produce the large note with 
an endorsement on it, for there would be a felony on the face of it, 
in the marks of cancellation on a note but partly paid. And if he 
meant to have it supposed that the large note with an endorsement 
was gone with the missing man, why did he stop to erase the signa- 
ture and otherwise cancel it, and put it carefully by with the small 
one, instead of putting it into the fire which was burning at his side ? 
To keep it was merely to keep what would be evidence of his own 
two crimes, and no evidence that he had paid his debt. There was 
such looseness of calculation, and such a blundering in consequence 
of reasoning about the whole transaction, in reference to the notes, as 
to show that there was no calculation nor reasoning ahout it—no 
premeditated purpose. It looks as if he was taken by surprise, and 
was so embarrassed by the position in which he suddenly and unex- 
pectedly found himself placed, that he could do nothing considerately 
or well. 

Upon either hypothesis, that of premeditated or sudden homicide, 
there is something inexplicable about these notes, and I really do not 
think it is in Dr. Webster’s power to clear up the mystery fully, if 
he were ever so much inclined to do it. 

Dr. Webster’s account of the homicide should have the benefit of 
the previous moral improbability that accompanies the only rival 
theory, that of premeditation. It is highly improbable, it will be ad- 
mitted, that a man of decent life, mild, amiable, and moving among 
all amenities and refined associations of a virtuous society, and of a 
family like that of Dr. Webster, sympathizing, to rather an unusual 
degree, in the tastes and recreations of a domestic circle exclusively 
feminine: that such a man would deliberately plan the murder of 
another, and cherish and mature his design for several days. 

It is not necessary to claim for him much moral principle, or ele- 
vation of mind, to enable us to say that it is extremely improbable 
beforehand. It is an improbability that must yield to positive evi- 
dence ; but then it requires such evidence to overcome it. And then, 
further, supposing that he could and did premeditate such a plan, and 
intend to execute it, there is a still greater moral improbability, that 
when the moment arrived he should find himself able to execute it. 
A man may have no moral principle to prevent his conceiving a mur- 
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derous intent — he may conceive it, and lay all his plans for achieving 
it, and yet I say, if he is unaccustomed to violence and blood, with 
no ruffianly habits or associations, if he be a mild, not to say a timid 
man, the chances are a hundred to one that when the time comes, he 
will shrink from the performance, that he will not have the courage 
and the nerve for it, that he will not be up to it, that he cannot do it. 
If he does not find himself morally above, there is the greatest proba- 
bility that he will find himself below the point of courage and hardi- 
hood at which such a deed can be done. I suppose there are among 
mankind a hundred murderous premeditations, to one premeditated 
murder. So, then, there is an immense double moral improbability 
against the hypothesis that the killing of Dr. Parkman was first pre- 
meditated. ‘That improbability would have to yield to strong evi- 
dence, but there must be such evidence, a great preponderance of it, 
conclusive testimony, or circumstances, that cannot be explained 
among other hypothesis; such evidence, in a word, as is not found in 
the history of this case. 

If from all the facts and circumstances of the case, credit shall be 
given to the statements of Dr. Webster, and the committee shall con- 
clude that it is most probable, or equally probable, (for that would be 
enough) that the homicide was committed in the heat of blood, and 
was unpremeditated, ought the prayer of the petition to be granted, 
and the sentence commuted ? 

I am not competent to discuss the legal questions that might arise, 
about malice being implied by law, and about shifting the burden of 
proof from the Commonwealth to the prisoner, and I suppose the 
committee would not care to hear arguments on these questions from 
any person. ‘The committee must be well aware that there are some 
differences of opinion on points of that nature, among gentlemen 
learned in the law, and even among the Justices of our Supreme 
Court. The Council will give such weight as they see fit to the fact, 
that some questions of principle that might affect the case of Dr. 
Webster, are regarded as open questions among lawyers here and 
elsewhere. It may be presumed, however, that the Executive Coun- 
cil would be unwilling to come into conflict of opinion with the Su- 
preme Court, on a question of law, or do any act that would imply an 
impeachment of the decisions of that tribunal. 

The people of Massachusetts have too much reverence for that pure 
and learned Bench, and too deep a sense of the importance of keeping 
distinct the powers and functions of the several branches of the gov- 
ernment, to desire in any case such a conflict and impeachment. In 
the present case, the friends of Dr. Webster have no occasion or 
desire to ask it. It is enough that it is the right and the duty of the 
Council to receive and weigh testimony, which the Court, under its 
fixed and necessary rules, cannot receive, and to make some discrim- 
ination as to the character of crimes, and the punishments to be in- 
flicted, which the Court cannot make. 

I suppose no man will doubt, that if the Jury had had before them 
the view presented here in Dr. Webster’s statement, and it had been 
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substantiated by evidence deemed admissable by the Court, and they 
had thereupon believed it more probable than the other theory, or as 
probable, or nearly as probable, the verdict would not have been 
murder, nor the sentence death. Or, if the Court, constrained by the 
rules of the common law, had instructed the Jury that they must not 
admit that view, but must imply the malice which was not disproved, 

and if they believed it homicide, must pronounce it murder, then 
would it not have been regarded on all hands as a proper case for 
Executive revision ? 

The Court, governed by the common law, must often call by the 
same name crimes of a very different moral die, and pronounce the 
same sentence upon criminals of very different grades of moral guilt. 
This is a necessary evil, arising from the impossibility of establishing 
any general principles and rules, that shall apply with equal justice 
to all the particular cases to which they must be applied. It is for the 
Executive to interpose and correct, as far as practicable, the practical 
inequalities of punishment that must thus arise under the law. For 
this purpose, a wide discretionary power is lodged somewhere in 
every civilized government. And there is no more legitimate and 
appropriate exercise of that discretion, than to make the graduation of 
the punishment to crime more perfect than any general rules of law 
can make it, to make moral discriminations which the Judiciary can- 
not make, and so approximate the actual administration of the laws to 
the principles of absolute justice. 

In regard to the punishment of criminal homicide, it seems to be a 
settled point in the minds of the people, and in the actual administra- 
tion of the law, that the sentence of death, however often the Judiciary 
may be constrained to award it, shall be carried into execution only 
in cases in which it is proved and believed that the murder is deliber- 
ately intended, and that in all cases in which the deliberate intention 
is wanting, or not made out nor necessarily inferred, another punish- 
ment, less horrible, but still severe and sufficient, shall be substituted 
by the Executive. 

In this latter position, as I believe the case of Dr. Webster stands, 
I believe that the prayer of the petition ought to be granted, and have 
presented in his statement, and in my own name, reasons which I 
think should move the Governor and Council to grant it. I am here, 
out of my usual and appropriate sphere, not to win a case, but to 
assist the committee in their search for the truth in the case. I have 
no interest in the matter distinct from that of the Commonwealth. My 
sympathies in the case are first for truth and justice, and second for 
Dr. Webster. 

Dr. Webster does not pray fora full pardon from the Executive. 
His friends cannot claim it for him. He is a guilty man. The homi- 
cide he has committed is not justifiable. The provocation, though 
great, was only in words and menaces, and did not justify the blow. 
it was the result of passion, which he admits he ought to have under 
control, and for the consequences of which he is justly held responsible. 
Moreover, his conduct immediately after the homicide aggravates 
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the original offence. Any man, of a right moral tone, with high sen- 
timents and principles, would have rushed out, prompted within by 
right instinct, or by quick reasoning, and declared what he had done. 
It is against him that he saw only the alternative which he did see and 
act upon. As soon as he had once begun to act upon the necessity of 
concealing the act and the body, all the shocking details that followed 
became necessary, indeed ; necessary, that is, upon the plan which he 
thought himself driven to adopt. That he could devise such a plan of 
disposing of the body, and then go through with all the horrid and 
disgusting operations incident to it, has produced in all minds a bad 
impression of his character. He cannot complain that it should. 
Nothing can ever remove that impression. ‘There is but one word of 
abatement, and because there is no other, it ought to be remembered ; 
this, namely, that to a man of a medical education, a lifeless human 
body has not the sacredness which it has to others; to him it is a mere 
subject to be handled and cut with no more awe or sensibility than 
the butcher has in dealing with the meat of the shambles. So the 
habitue of a medical college. The process of dismemberment is asso- 
ciated with all the jokes and levities of student life and conversation, 
and can never be to him at all the same thing that it would be to 
another person of no greater moral feeling or principle. 

His taking possession of the notes with the signatures erased — 
notes belonging not to him but to the estate of the deceased — has a 
bad look, and gives a bad look to his whole case. It may have been 
done only for concealment and safety, as he says. For it appears 
from his own statement, confirmed by one important fact, (the depos- 
iting of Pettee’s check) that he did not conclude upon his story of 
having paid money till at least twenty-four hours later, and then fur- 
ther he treated the large note just as he did the small one, although 
he was never to pretend to have paid it, and could not so pretend. 
His recollections about the act of taking and cancelling the notes, as 
given in his statement, appear dim and confused; very likely his 
thoughts about it at the time were so, as they well might be. But I 
cannot defend this act, and I should be very sorry to palliate it too 
much; no true and honest man could have done it. It would suffice 
to blast his character for probity, even if it were all that were known 
against him. It would be adjudged a felony in any court of law. 
There may have been a positive felonious intent accompanying it. It 
is one of the worst facts of the whole dreadful history. It aggravates 
the previous crime of who it was, an accompaniment or a conse- 
quence. 

But all these bad facts about the disposal of the body and of the 
notes, even putting the worst interpretation upon them, do not separ- 
ately or collectively constitute the crime of murder; nor prove that 
such a crime had been committed. They ought to be punished, or 
rather, since there has been no verdict rendered upon them, they will 
naturally and properly go to increase the punishment rightly due to 
the criminal act, which has been judiciously proved against him, and 
which he himself confesses. 
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It may be justly said that Dr. Webster’s intellectual and social ad- 
vantages and attainments, increase his moral responsibility for his 
acts, and render it more fit that his punishment should be severe. But 
this idea should not be pushed too far. It must be remembered that 
the same punishment, of imprisonment for instance, involving infamy 
and privation, must be felt tenfold more keenly than it would be by 
a man of inferior culture and position. And this is difference enough 
against him, without inflicting upon him a sentence severer in terms, 
which the government have no legal or moral right to do. It is some- 
times said, to that reply, that, ‘ Dr. Webster must be executed, accord- 
ing to his sentence, because it will not do to relax the vigor of the 
law in favor of one in his position. He must die, whoever else may 
be spared.” This is a cruel sentiment, and subversive of every prin- 
ciple of humanity and of right. The magistrate must recognize no 
castes, and must take care lest he become too conscious of them 
through his strenuous efforts to ignore them. Dr. Webster’s case, 
like every other, must be determined upon its own merits, and upon 
no other consideration whatever. Some of his friends have all along 
believed, that his cause has been seriously prejudiced by his social 
position — and that the anxiety not to show him any undue favor on 
account of it, has unconsciously operated to deprive him of some 
portion of the favor which might be accorded to criminals of a dif- 
ferent rank. God forbid that this should be so. J know it is not so 
with regard to the treatment he receives from the officers who have 
the custody of his person. Dr. Webster certainly ought not to have his 
sentence mitigated because he is what is called, in our loose social dis- 
tinctions, a gentleman, and as certainly his case ought not to be shut 
out from candid and merciful consideration, because he is that. It is 
neither more nor less necessary or right that he should be executed 
on that account. Considerations of caste, however they may effect a 
portion of the public unfavorably for him, most certainly will not 
affect the deliberations of the Council, either way — but be brushed 
aside as only fit to be entertained by narrow and timid minds of one 
social class, or jealous and malignant minds of another. 

Happily, the Executive is not reduced to the alternative of the 
execution of the sentence as it stands, or a full pardon. There is 
another mode of punishment, which, to a man of Dr. Webster’s hab- 
its and associations, will operate with a severity sufficient, it may be 
believed, to satisfy even those who think that he is the greatest mon- 
ster of depravity on whom the law ever laid its hands. Making a 
due discrimination among the various grades of guilt, imprisonment 
in the State Prison would seem to be the punishment most appropriate 
to the actual character of Dr. Webster’s offence. And I may be al- 
lowed to suggest that this is the punishment which, in this case, will 
best answer the public ends of justice. Punishment fails of its moral 
effect upon a community, and even produces a contrary effect from 
that intended, whenever it is felt to be disproportioned to the crime. 

When Dr. Webster’s statement shall have gone out to the public, 
if it shall be believed, as we may expect that it will be believed by 
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multitudes, even by a great majority of the millions who have become 
interested in the case,— believed on account of its consistency, its 
inherent probability, and the circumstances favorable to truth under 
which it was first made ; and if, then, the extreme sentence of the 
law should be executed upon him, he will certainly be thought to have 
been dealt with unnecessary rigor, and to have expatiated his deeds 
too severely. And then the public sympathies, by an unalterable law 
of the mind, must pass over from the side of law and justice to him, 
as a wronged man— wronged with that last wrong, which is im- 
measurable and irreparable. And if it should be felt that the inno- 
cent and disconsolate family of the convict—the most distressed 
family, I think, on earth,— had had their unequalled anguish increased 
one jot beyond the bounds of justice, and the requisitions of the social 
welfare, the public heart could hardly pardon that. Let the punish- 
ment be graduated to the guilt proved and believed, and if the exact 
line of right cannot be certainly found, let the penalty fall a little 
short of it rather than go a hair’s breadth beyond it. If the imper- 
fect scales of public justice cannot be exactly poised, let that in which 
the prisoner’s interests are placed, be clearly seen to descend — 
though by the slightest possible degree of preponderance. Other- 
wise, the example is lost, and the public feeling and conscience come 
into a fearful antagonism against the administration of the law. Let 
compassion and charity follow the criminal in his punishment, how- 
ever deserved; but take care to keep all rational sympathies fast 
bound on the side of law and justice. 

The present question, interesting to multitudes, and unspeakably 
momentous to a few, is in the hands of a body, to whose wisdom, 
rectitude, and clemency, the public and the prisoner look with equal 
confidence for a decision at once righteous, merciful ; such a decision 
as shall make him a debtor — though by ever so little, still a debtor — 
to the Commonwealth whose peace he has violated, and at the same 
time shall uphold the law in its majesty, and make it a terror to evil 
doers. 





A WITNESS spoke several times during his testimony, of occur- 
rences about the time of his birth, when a surly judge interrupted 
him. 

‘Do you mean to say that you can relate occurrences at the time 
of your birth, from your own recollection ?’ 

The laugh which began against the witness, turned upon the 
judge, as the former replied : 

‘Why, sir, I cannot exactly say that I remember every particu- 
lar, but I can assure your honor that J was there.’ 













Our Father. 


ARTICLE IV. 


‘OUR FATHER.’ 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


* Many of the children told me that they always said their prayers at night, and the prayer they 
said was ‘Our Father.” [naturally thought they meant that they repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
but I soon found out that few of them knew it. They only repeated the first two words — they 
knew no more than “Our Father.’? These poor children, after their laborious days’ work, 
(nail-making, japanning, screw-making) lying down to sleep with this simple appeal, seemed to 

me inexpressibjy affecting.’ — Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of Children. 






Pate, struggling blossoms of Mankind, 
Born only to endure, 
White, helpless slaves, whom Christians bind, 
Sad Children of the Poor! 
Ye walk in rags, ye breathe in dust, 
With souls to dead to ask 
For aught beyond a scanty crust, 
And Labor's grinding task. 
Ye ne’er have heard the code of Love, 
Of Hope’s eternal light ; 
Ye are not led to look above 
The clouds of earthly night; 
And yet ’mid ignorance and toil, 
Your lips, that ne’er have known 
The ‘ milk and honey’ of the soil, 
Sleep not before they own 
‘Our Father ! 


Unheeded workers in the marts 
Of England’s boasted wealth, 

Ye who may carry ulcered hearts, 
If hands but keep their health ; 

Ye whose young eyes have never watched 
June’s roses come and go, 

Whose hardworn fingers ne’er have snatched 
The Spring flowers as they blow ; 

Who slave beneath the summer sun, 
With dull and torpid brain, 

Ye who lie down when work is done, 

To rise and work again; 
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Kind Words. 


Oh, even ye, poor joyless things ! 
Rest not before you pray ; 
Striving to mount on fettered wings 
To Him who hears you say, 
‘ Our Father ? 





Proud, easy tenants of the Earth, 
Ye who have fairer lots, 
Who live with plenty, love and mirth, 
On Fortune’s golden spots ; 
Ye, who but eat, laugh, drink and sleep, 
Who walk ’mid Eden’s bloom, 
Who know not what it is to weep 
O’er Poverty’s cold tomb ; 
Oh, turn one moment from your way, 
And learn what these can teach, 
Deign in your rosy path to stay, 
And hear the ‘ untaught’ preach ; 
Then to your homes, so bright and fair, 
And think it good to pray — 
Since the sad Children of Despair 
Can kneel in thanks, and say, 
‘Our Father ! 
Eliza Cook’s Journal. 








KIND WORDS. 


O! THERE has been many a tear shed, 
And many a heart broken, 

For want of a gentle hand stretched forth, 
Or a word in kindness spoken. 


Then oh! with brotherly regard, 
Greet every son of sorrow, 
So from each tone of love his heart 
New hope, new strength, shall borrow. 





Nor turn, with cold and scornful eye, 
From him who hath offended, 

But let the harshness of reproof 
With kindest tones be blended. 




















Singular Meeting of Thieves. 


ARTICLE V. 
SINGULAR MEETING OF THIEVES. 


Tne following account will be read with the deepest interest. 
It is the second meeting of a similar character in London. The 
account of the other meeting was published in our first volume, 
page 447. The whole description goes far to show the influence of 
kindness upon the lowest and most degraded of our species. The 
facts show that one great cause of crime is want of employment. 
If some plan could be devised by which work could be procured for 
the idle, more would be done for the suppression of crime than in 
any other way ; there are thousands who cannot find work on any 
terms whatever. Many have large families. What then is to be 
done? There needs to be a re-organization of society. Until that 
time comes, not much can be accomplished for the removal of 
crime. ‘The anecdote at the close will be read with interest. It 
shows, conclusively, that there is, after all, a feeling of self-respect 
left ; a principle to which an appeal may be made. We believe 
there is no human being so degraded that there is not some prin- 
ciple left. There is a chord in every human breast that may be 
made to vibrate. And as new principles in the Sciences and the 
Arts are daily discovered, who knows but there may be some dis- 
covery made in morals by which the most obdurate heart may be 
softened and subdued. We know of no facts that justify such a 
conclusion better than those brought to light in the article below. 
Let philanthropists read it and take courage. 


A meeting of unprecedented character was held at. the British 
Union School-room, Shakspeare-walk, Shadwell, on Monday evening. 
It was convened by the Metropolitan Correspondent of the Chronicle, 
for the purpose of assembling together some of the lowest class of 
male juvenile thieves and yagabonds who infest the metropolis and 
the country at large ; and although privately called, at only two days’ 
notice, by the distribution of tickets of admission among the class in 
question, at the various haunts and dens of infamy to which they re- 
sort, no fewer than one hundred and fifty of them attended on the 
occasion. At first their behavior was very noisy and disorderly, but 
before the close, they became peaceful and even respectful in their 
demeanor. Nineteen had fathers and mothers still living ; thirty-nine 
had only one parent ; and eighty were orphans in the fullest sense of 
the word, having neither father or mother alive. Of professed beg- 
gars there were fifty, and sixty-six who acknowledged themselves to be 
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habitual thieves. The announcement that the greater number present 
were thieves, pleased them exceedingly, and was received ‘ with 
three rounds of applause.’ 

When it was announced that one, though only nineteen years of age, 
had been in prison as many as twenty-nine times, the clapping of hands, 
the cat-calls, and shouts of * brayvo,’ lasted for several minutes, and the 
whole of the boys rose to look at the distinguished individual. Some 
chalked on their hats the figures which designated the sum of the 
several times that they had been in jail. 

The boys were interrogated as to their manner of life, &c., and 
their answers should be read by all who are engaged in the work of 
Ragged Schools. Our limited space will not allow of much extract. 

A lad of about twenty was about to volunteer a statement concern- 
ing the lodging-houses, by which he declared he had been brought to 
his ruin, but he was instantly assailed with cries of ‘come down!’ 
‘hold your tongue!’ and these became so general, and were in so 
menacing a tone, that he said he was afraid to make any disclosures, 
because he believed if he did so he would have perhaps some ten or a 
dozen of the other chaps on to him. [Great confusion. 

The Correspondent of the Chronicle: Will it hurt any of you here 
if he says any thing against the lodging-houses? [yes, yes.] How 
will it do so ? 


A Voice: They will not allow stolen property to come into them 
if it is told. 

Correspondent: But would not all of you gladly quit your present 
course of life?—[yes, yes.] Then why not have the lodging- 
house system, the principal cause of all your misery, exposed ? 

A Voice: If they shut up the lodging-houses, where are we to go? 
If a poor boy gets to the workhouse, he catches a fever, and is starved 
into the bargain. 

Correspondent: Are you not all tired of the lives you lead? [vo- 
ciferous cries of ‘ yes, yes, we wish to better ourselves,’ from all 
parts of the room.] However much you dread the exposure of the 
lodging-houses, you know, my lads, as well as I do, that it is in them 
that you meet your companions, and ruin, if not begun there, is at least 
completed in such places. Ifa boy runs away from his home, he is 
encouraged there and kept secreted from his parents. And do not 
the parties who keep these places, grow rich on your degradation and 
peril? {loud cries of ‘yes, yes.”] ‘Then why don’t you all come for- 
ward now, and by exposing them to the public, who know nothing of 
the iniquities and vice practised in such places, put an end to these 
dens at once? There is not one of you here — not one, at least, of 
the elder boys— who has found out the mistake of his present. life, 
who would not, I verily believe, become honest, and earn his living 
by his industry, if he could. You might have thought a roving life a 
pleasant thing enough at first, but you know now that a vagabond’s 
life is full of suffering, care, peril, and privation ; you are not so happy 
as you thought you would be, and are tired and disgusted with your 
present course. ‘This is what I hear from you all. Am J not stating 
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the fact ? [renewed cries of ‘ yes, yes, yes ;’ and a voice: ‘* The fact 
of it is, sir, we don’t see our folly till it is too late.”] Now J, and 
many hundreds and thousands, really wish you well, and would gladly 
do any thing we could to get you to earn an honest living. All, or 
nearly all, your misery, | know, proceeds from the low lodging- 
house ; [yes, yes, it does, master! it does;] and I am determined, 
with your help, to effect their utter destruction. [A voice : ‘ I am glad 
of it, sir, you are quite right; and I pray God to assist you.’ 

The elder boys were then asked what they thought would be the 
best mode of effecting their deliverance from their present degraded 
position. Some thought emigration the best means, for if they started 
afresh in a new colony, they said they would leave behind them their 
bad characters, which closed every avenue to employment against 
them at home. Others thought there would be difficulties in obtain- 
ing work in the colonies in sufficient time to prevent their being driven 
to support themselves by their old practices. Many again thought 
that the temptations which surrounded them in England rendered 
their reformation impossible ; whilst many more considered that the 
same temptation would assail them abroad that existed at home. 

During the course of the proceedings, one of the most desperate 
characters present, a boy who had been twenty-six times in prison, 
was singled out from the rest, and a sovereign given him to get 
changed, in order to make the experiment whether he would have the 
honesty to return the change, or abscond with it in his possession. He 
was informed, on receiving it, that if he chose to decamp with it, no 
proceedings should be taken against him. He left the room, amid the 
cheers of his companions, and when he had been absent a few mo- 
ments, all eyes were turned toward the door each time it opened, 
anxiously expecting his return to prove his trustworthiness. Never 
was such interest displayed by any body of individuals. Many 
mounted the forms in their eagerness to obtain the first glimpse of his 
return. It was clear that their honor was at stake ; and several said 
they would kill the lad if he made away with the money. Many 
minutes elapsed in almost breathless suspense, and some of his com- 
panions began to say, that so large a sum of money had proved too 
great a temptation for the boy. At last, however, a tremendous burst 
of cheering announced the lad’s return. The delight of his compan- 
ions broke forth again and again, in long and loud peals of applause, 
and the youth advanced, amidst triumphant shouts, to the platform, 
and gave up the money in full. — Inquirer. 





Tue Rev. Mr. Sullivan, parish priest of Kinnan, says, speaking 
authoritatively, that the number of deaths in the county of Kerry, 
from starvation and consequent disease, in the last three years, 
exceeds forty thousand ! 











Letter from Ireland. 


ARTICLE VI. 
LETTER FROM IRELAND. 


he following excellent letter is from a valued correspondent, 
and must be read with the deepest interest. He refers to a bust 
of Howard. We have been endeavoring to learn whether there is 


one in England or America, or a portrait of him, except what may 
be found in books. 


35 Eccles Street, Dublin, 31st May, 1850. 

My Dear Sir:— Your letter, dated so long since as the 5th of 
September last, did not reach me until the 6th of this month ; and the 
copy of the Prisoner’s Friend did not come to hand until about two 
weeks ago. Your friend, Mr. Dudley, did not visit Ireland, so that I 
had not the opportunity to make his personal acquaintance, which I 
regret, as | am always happy to meet and know intelligent men from 
America, who take the right side in relation to your plague-spot — 
Slavery —and other matters of social and moral reform, in your 
country. ‘This explanation will serve as an excuse to you for my ap- 
parent neglect of your kindness. I sent to Mr. Dudley, for you, 
copies of two or three small pamphlets, which will serve to show you 
how far | am laboring in conjunction with yourself. I forward you 
this day a copy of a newspaper, (The Advocate,) which contains a 
paper that I lately read before our Statistical Society, on the Statistics 
of Crime. ‘This Society is composed of seme of the most intelligent 
men in our city, and I have been glad to avail myself of the opportu- 
nity which my association with them affords, of bringing under their 
notice the subjects of Death Punishment, Crime, and Intemperance. 
My papers were well received, and | trust they made some good im- 
pression. The difficulty we have principally to contend against here, 
in relation to these matters, is indifference. It is hard to induce men 
to take any active interest in them. Many amongst us feel their im- 
portance, but few manifest much zeal in efforts for the removal of our 
drinking customs, or for any farther amelioration of our criminal code. 
Yet the progress of right principles is onward, so that every help 
given for their promotion, tells upon the public mind, and produces 
good results. Much has been done, and is still doing, on the subject 
of prison discipline. A large prison has lately been opened for recep- 
tion of prisoners, only a short distance from my house, calculated to 
accommodate about six hundred convicts, who are to be confined 
there on the separate system, and after some time of probation there, 
sent to their ultimate destination, with tickets of leave, so that they 
will be in a manner free men, at liberty to pursue their own interests. 
This prison is fitted up in a manner calculated to secure the health of 
its inmates, each cell being well ventilated and supplied with all mat 
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ters necessary for comfort and decency. Truly, a wonderful change 
has taken place in men’s feelings towards the criminal, since How- 
ard’s philanthrophic and most astonishing labors disclosed to the 
world the true history of his miseries. Some men think the reaction 
towards the side of humanity has been too great, and that evil will 
ensue ; but time and experience will, I doubt not, prove this opinion 
to be an erroneous one. 

I have never seen a bust of Howard. There is a fine, full length 
figure of this distinguished friend of Man in St. Paul’s, in London, 
which offers a beautiful, and almost a singular, contrast, to the statues 
of warriors which grace—may I not rather say, disgrace —that 
Christian (!) temple. 

I take a more active interest in teetotalism than in any other reform 
of the day, because I believe that all other reforms, to be permanent, 
must have it for their foundation. The drinking customs of society 
appear to be the fountain whence flow almost all our miseries and 
crimes ; at all events, none of them seem likely to be eradicated, or 
materially ameliorated, so long as these customs prevail. The rich 
and the intelligent are singularly hard to move in relation to this mon- 
strous evil. ‘Their own love of alcoholic poisons destroys their better 
feelings, and makes them indifferent to the degradation they produce 
in the community, although their own children and their nearest 
friends are, not unfrequently, the victims of the destroyer. Still, I do 
hope and believe, that a change for the better is gradually stealing 
into the feelings and usages of all classes, and that the laborer in the 
field of teetotalism is sowing gvood seed, which will yet result in a 
happier state of affairs. 

Wishing you abundant success in your labors in behalf of suffering 
humanity, | remain, 

Very sincerely, your friend, 
James Havenron. 





Puncu has the following about the ultra prison philanthro- 
pists. The scene is within a prison. One of the gentleman con- 
victs is smoking a cigar in a warm bath, while the warden brings 
his chocolate ; another is having his hair cut a la mode, and the fol- 
lowing conversation goes on between a turnkey and a convict in dres- 
sing-gown and slippers, smoking a meerchaum, and drinking ‘ now 
and then’ from a mug placed upon a fashionable tepoy at his side : 

‘The Governor wishes to know, Sir, what exercise you will take 
to-day — whether you will pick a little oakum, or take a turn on 
the mill for a short time ?’ 

‘OQ! give my compliments to the Guv’ner, and say I shan’t come 
out to-day ; I don’t feel very well!’ 




































































































































The Prisoner. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRISONER. 


The prisoner lies within his cell, 
His heart is filled with grief; 
No one comes near him in his woe, 

To bring him sweet relief. 


He lies upon his lowly bed, 
No loved one now is near 

To soothe him in his grief, or shed 
A sympathizing tear. 





His thoughts now wander back again 
To childhood’s happy days, 

Ere he had felt the power of sin, 
Or known its evil ways. 





He once enjoyed a happy home, 
And friendly ones were nigh, 

To soothe him when in pain, or grief, 
And every want supply. 


But soon misfortune’s clouds arose, 
And in a weaker hour, 

When dark temptation on him frown’d, 
He yielded to its power. 


But do not shun the guilty one, 
Though sunk in deep disgrace, 

For now, repentant, he has knelt 
Before his Father’s face. 


Go to the lone, repentant one, 
Unbar his prison door, 

And say to him in gentle tones, 
Now ‘ go and sin no more.’ 


Miss S. Smiru, Rockport, Mass. 








Some ignorant and infatuated persons in Cardington, Rush- 


bury, and other parishes, are signing a petition to the Almighty 
to chain the devil, &¢. —Hddowes’ Shrewsbury Journal. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


EXECUTION OF DANIEL H. PEARSON. 


WE have formerly given some account of the crime of Daniel 
H. Pearson, which was that of murdering his wife and two chil- 
dren. We visited him in his cell, and a few days before his 
execution, in company with two other clergymen, a physician and 
the sheriff; we spent three hours with him, but found him wholly 
insensible to his fate. On leaving his cell, we asked the privi- 
lege of seeing him again, but judge of our surprise on going to 
discharge that duty we were denied all admission to his cell. 
Then we left word that we should like to be present at the closing 
scene that we might give a better description. Accordingly we 
repaired to the cell on the morning of the execution, and on 
applying for admission, the police officer had no other reply to 
make than that ‘ We could not go in till the performance was over !’ 
Of course no one could shut up the outside of the prison, and 
we lingered there for about two hours to witness the moral effects 
of an execution. The gallows was so erected that no one could 
see it from the outside. Why in heaven’s name hide this instru- 
ment if it is intended to produce a good effect? Its very privacy 
is one step to its final overthrow. There was the usual amount 
of cursing and swearing on the occasion. One woman came for 
the police to guard her house from the infuriated mob. We saw 
not one solemn countenance during the whole scene. The ser- 
vices were conducted by Father Taylor of Boston, and Rev. Mr. 
Merrill of East Cambridge. About one hundred persons were 
admitted within the jail-yard. Among them were the prisoner’s 
couusel, Messrs. Butler and Abbott of Lowell ; Sheriff Eveleth and 
his deputies ; Rev. Thomas Whittemore ; Mr. Andrews, keeper of 
the Boston jail. 

The following hymn, selected by Pearson from Watts’ collection, 
Book I., Hymn 19, was sung at his request : 


Lord, at thy temple we appear, 
As happy Simeon came, 

And hope to meet our Saviour here ; 
Oh! make our joys the same. 
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With what divine and vast delight 
The good old man was fill’d, 
When fondly in his wither’d arms 

He clasp’d the Holy Child. 


‘ ¢ Now I can leave this world,’ he cried ; 
‘Behold! thy servant dies ; 
I’ve seen thy great salvation, Lord, 
And close my peaceful eyes. 


‘ This is the Light prepared to shine 
Upon the Gentile lands, 

Thine Israel’s glory, and their hope, 
To break their slavish bands” 


The following is a sketch of his life and career: — 


Pearson was born at Wilmington; is the oldest son of a respectable family, 
and his father is now living. He was married about sixteen years since, and 
for a short time seemed quite happy, but jealousy and qundle conmmenced. 

After attempts at a separation, mutually agreed upon, unhappy difficul- 
ties were renewed, which preyed upon his mind until the fatal tragedy. 
Let no one presume to judge in the matter. That he provided for her 
support, was industrious, uniformly of steady habits, and maintained a good 
deportment for many years; that his mind had become unsound on man 
things, has been very apparent to all who have been intimate with him. It 
may be added, that he has been a victim to the Miller delusions, It must 
be consoling to those friends who have never known him to be any other 
than a mild temper and good disposition, to suppose the deed was conmitted 
in a temporary state of insanity. 


He made the following confession of the murder, which we hope 
will be a warning to many who are on the verge of crime : — 


Jail, East Cambridge, July 25, 1850. 
I am about to appear before God. I wish to unburden my soul and free 
y conscience of whatever I ought. With all my heart, and under the 
- me Maker, who will judge me soon, I declare, as follows, truly, of 
death of my wife Martha RB. Pearson, and of my twin children, Sarah and 
Lydia : 1 confess, that I myself alone took the lives of my wife and two children, 
on the morning of the eleventh of April, 1849, between the hours of two and 
four o’clock, ‘This is the time when I did it, as nearly as I can recollect ; — 
‘and these are the principal circomstances. 

On the tenth of April, having drunk ale to excess, I went to my brother 
Henry’s in Bromfield street, took an umbrella, kissed my daughter, Melissa, 
told her I was going to Providence, and parted. Then I went down Tremont 
street and Temple place to a Club-house and got a pack of cards: —then I 
went down Tremont street, struck over to Providence depot, inquired when 
the cars started and left;— then I went to Boylston street, obtained a shoe- 
knife, at a shoe-maker’s shop, and then obtained a vial of laudanum at an 
apothecary’s store ;— then [ went to Merrimac street, and got a bottle of 
gin; then I went to the Lowell depot and left in the cars for Wilmington, I 
think about six o’clock in the evening. 
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On arriving at Wilmington, I asked when the cars left in the morning for 
Boston. Some one answered me, and handed me a Pathfinder. I then left for 
my house, where my wife and two children were living. I went over through 
the woods, and, stupified with liquor, got lost. It was a kind Providence to 
hold me back. Not knowing where I was when I got through the woods, I 
looked round for some time, and saw my barn. I went to the barn, and 
Jooking about, saw a light in my house. I went and tapped on the window. 
Martha came and inquired, ‘Who is there?’ ‘Daniel,’ I answered. She 
came to the door and let me in. After shaking hands with her, I sat down. 
She got me a cup of tea, and I took supper. 

Shortly after, she retired. I sat up a little by the stove, and then went 
to bed with my wife. I drowsed a little, arose, went out, and returned again 
to bed. Between two and four o’clock I did the fatal deed. After the first 
thrust, which I think did not wound her, Martha got the knife away from me, 
I know not how, and held it by the handle. It wus hard to get it again; and 
in the dark I seized the blade in my hands, and wrenching, split the handle, 
and got the blade from her. If the handle had not broken, the deed might 
not have been done. In doing this, my hands were cut badly. I then over- 
came her, and in the struggle, she cried out, ‘O, Daniel, Daniel, Daniel! 
don’t murder me — murder, murder!’ I pierced her in the neck. After she 
was pierced she got on the floor from the bed. She cried, ‘Oh! my God!’ 
Bleeding, she fell on the floor and died, I do not know how the pillow came 
under her, Sarah slept on the bed with my wife. She awoke, and cried. 
I pierced her also in the neck, and she died. Lydia awoke, crawled out on 
the bed, saying something and laughing, 1 believe. I put my hand on her 
head, and pierced her in the neck — and this lamentable deed was finished. 
How could [ have done it! 

Now I acknowledge, as I have often and repeatedly, that Martha, my 
wife,gave me no cause, neither in any manner ner at any time, for doing 
this deed. I was not jealous of my wife. All her children, without doubt, 
were mine. She was a good woman, and deserved well of me. I cannot 
tell why I did the deed, except that I was fed away. 

Before leaving the house, I kindled a light to dress me. I left my wife 
on the floor, having placed the knife in her hand, the children on the bed, 
laudanum by her side on the table, with the cards and notes; one of which 
I signed, intending to make the impression that Martha after destroying 
the children, had herself committed suicide. Then going out of the back 
door I crossed the woods to a brook, and there washed my person from my 
wife and children’s blood. I then changed my shirt, which was torn in the 
struggle, and bloody. The blood on my clean shirt-sleeve was my own 
blood. After wiping myself with the shirt which I took off, I rolled it up, 
carried it to Boston, and sunk it in the water just below the Providence 
depot. 

(Signed) Danie H. Pearson. 

Considering the state of mind of Mr. Pearson, we felt moved to 
ask for a reprieve that he might be spared a few days longer, for 
we were satisfied that he did not at all realize his situation. The 
plea was seconded by Rev. Mr. Edmonds of this city. But, it 
will be seen, the committee thought proper not to grant the re- 
quest. It is sufficient to say that it was placed on the highest 
ground; that of a want of preparation for the fatal hour. We 
believe we discharged a sacred duty in making such a request, 
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and a more humble request no one could make eight days before 
an execution, that a culprit might be spared to realize the awful- 
ness of his situation. More than this, a request was made for a 
medical examination, we believe, by his sister, but even that was 
denied. But we leave the whole matter. The hour of execution 
has passed. Pearson is in his grave! He sleeps by the side of 
his wife and twin babes! And now who will say that society is 
any more safe than it would have been had he been sent to prison 
to spend the remainder of his days ? 





ARTICLE IX. 


THE WEBSTER CASE. 


WE have devoted much of our journal to this case, because we 
have been desirous to keep a record of the facts, and of course, no 
subject at the present occupies a larger place in the public mind. 

We give below a few extracts from the Reports of the Pardon- 
ing Committee, the Governor, and from Hon. B. F. Copeland, of 
Roxbury, who dissented from the rest. 

The Pardoning Committee make the following statement : — 


In this view, the only questions, as it seems to us, are, whether the state- 
ments which said Webster now makes in his confession, of the manner and 
circumstances of the homicide, are so confirmed by other evidence, or so in- 
trinsically probable, that they ought to be received as true; and, if true, 
whether they justify the Executive in a commutation of the punishment. 

To these questions, the minds of the Committee have been most carefully 
directed, and, as they trust, with no unwillingness on their part to come to an 
affirmative conclusion, if they could do so consistently with a supreme regard 
to truth and justice. But after all the consideration which they have been 
able to bestow upon this confession, and under the light of all the evidence 
and the comments with which it has been accompanied and supported, they 
feel constrained to say, that the effect has not been such as to satisfy their 
minds that the position of the case is materially changed. In other words, 
the palliating facts and circumstances, set forth in the confession, have not 
been so confirmed by other evidence and circumstances, as to form a proper 
and sufficient basis for Executive interference. 

To this painful conclusion the Committee have unanimously come. 

The Committee therefore respectfully report, that they cannot, consistently 
with what they conceive their duty, recommend a commutation of the sen- 
tence, in the case of John W. Webster, as prayed for in his petition. 

Nothing now remains for the Committee, in the discharge of this painful 
duty, but to advise your Excellency in determining upon a time for the exe- 
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cution, and they name FRIDAY, THE THIRTIETH DAY OF AUGUST 
NEXT, as the day; and recommend to your Excellency to decide upon that 
day as the time for the execution of John W. Webster. 
JOHN REED, Chairman. 
Council Chamber, July 19, 1850. 


The Governor, after relating some facts connected with the trial, 
says: — 


The Council, with but one exception, concurred with the report of the com- 
mittee, and advised the Governor to carry out the sentence of the Court as 
recommended by them. 

In carefully and anxiously examining and considering the case, I do not 
feel authorized by any considerations which have been presented to my mind 
to set aside the deliberate verdict of the jury, arrest the solemn decree of 
the law as pronounced by the highest judicial tribunal of the Common- 
wealth, and disregard the opinion and advice of the council. If the circum- 
stances of the killing as stated by the prisoner, are taken to be true, it may 
well be questioned, whether the Executive Council could interfere with the 
sentence without violating the settled laws of the land. In his charge to the 
Jury in this case, the Chief Justice says, ‘ It ts a settled rule, that no provo- 
cation with words only, will justify a mortal blow. Then if upon provoking 
language, the party intentionally revenge himself, with a mortal blow, it is un- 
questionably murder. 

Upon that verdict, the Court pronounced the awful sentence of death. In 
such a case there should be obvious and conclusive reasons to authorize the 
pardoning power to interpose and arrest the sword of Justice. I do not see 
these reasons. The combined circumstances of the case force me to the 
conclusion. that the safety of the community, the inviolability of law, and 
the principle of impartial justice demand execution of the sentence. 

I hope it is not necessary for me to say that it would have given me un- ~ 
speakable pleasure to come to a different result, and that I would do any 
thing in my power, short of violating duty, to alleviate the sufferings of a 
crushed and broken-hearted family. GEO. N. BRIGGS. 

Council Chamber, 19th July, 1850. 


Mr. Copeland, who dissented from the Committee, says he was 
struck with the insufficiency of evidence in the case to prove_pre- 
meditation and malice, as well as the absence of any adequate mo- 
tive from which those all-important elements in the crime of wilful 
murder could be fairly inferred. He states his reasons clearly 
and ably for believing the confession of the prisoner; and remarks 
as follows upon one of the law points of the case, in regard to 
which great diversity of opinion exists : — 

Under the law, as laid down in this case by the Court, a jury is bound to 
bring in a verdict of wilful murder in all cases of secret homicide, unless the 
accused can prove himself innocent. If a man is attacked in any place where 
there is no witness, and in defending himself kills his assailant, he is liable 
to be executed for murder; he may be able to prove his innocence, but his 
chance for doing so is very small. The law presumes malice when the 


homicide is proved, and thus is liable to create the crime of wilful murder 
out of justifiable homicide. If in this case Dr. Parkman had been the 
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aggressor not in words only, but had followed them with blows, and if Pro- 
fessor Webster had in self defence killed him, the result weuld have been 
the same ; the ability of Webster to prove the facts, and thereby establish 
his innocence, would have been in no manner increased, and he would stand 
where he now is, with his life forfeited, for doing an act which the law would 
justify if the truth could be made to appear. 


Mr. Copeland says, that if a similar case could have been made 
out for Pearson, he should have been quite as strongly in favor of 
commuting his punishment. ‘ 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN CONNECTICUT. 


Tuts subject has received the attention of the Legislature of 
Connecticut, and the following shows the result. The bill was 


lost in the Senate by only a single vote, the debate below was in 
the House. 


On motion of Mr. Northway, the order of the day was taken up, 
viz: the consideration of the bill for repealing the death ead and 
making capital crimes punishable by imprisonment for life. 

The bill was opposed by Messrs. Bissell, Train and Welch, and 
advocated by Messrs. Burnham, Wilkie and ‘Taintor. 

Mr. Hooker offered an amendment to the bill, providing for the 
solitary imprisonment of the criminals — that no petition for their re- 
lease shall ever be entertained by the General Assembly, and that no 
new trials might be granted in case new evidence being offered. 

Mr. Hooker stated that although he was in favor of the abolition of 
capital punishment, he could not vote for the bill unless amended in 
the manner proposed, as he did not think that criminals of this class 
should be allowed to associate with the other prisoners. 

The amendment was lost, and the vote was then taken on the bill 
by yeas and nays. ‘The bill was lost — yeas 69, nays 133. 





Ir has been ascertained by Miss Dix, the Howard of America, 
that in the New England States, the insane bear a proportion to 
the whole population of about 1 to 600; in the Middle States, 
1 to 900 ; and in the Western States, 1 to 1300. The greatest 
number of insane, compared with the whole population, is in 
Rhode Island, where the ratio is 1 to 503; and the least number 
in South Carolina, where the ratio is 1 to 6,158. 
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ARTICLE X. 


LESSON FOR THE OBSTINATE. 





JosEPH BraprorD was for some years the travelling companion 
of Mr. Wesley, for whom he would have sacrified health, and even 
life, but to whom his will would never bend except in meekness. 

‘ Joseph,’ said Mr. Wesley one day to him, ‘ take these letters to 
the post.’ 

B. ‘I will take them after the preaching, sir.’ 

W. ‘ Take them now, Joseph.’ 

B. ‘1 wish to hear you preach, sir, and there will be sufficient 
time for the post after service,’ 

W. ‘1 insist upon your going now, Joseph.’ 

B. ‘I will not go at present.’ 

W. * You won’t?’ 

B. ‘No, sir.’ 

W. ‘Then you and I must part.’ 

B. ‘ Very good, sir.’ 

The good man slept over it. Wesley confessed to himself that 
he was wrong. He did more, he confessed to his Maker that he 
had been hasty and erred. He met Mr. Bradford shortly after 
four o'clock in the morning, and, accosting him, said: ‘Joseph, 
have you considered what I said, that we must part ?’ 

B. * Yes, sir.’ 

W. ‘And must we part?’ 

B. ‘ Please yourself, sir.’ 

W. ¢ Will you ask my pardon, Joseph ?’ 

B. ‘No, sir.’ 

W. * You won’t?’ 

B. ‘No, sir.’ 

W. ‘Then I will ask yours, Joseph.’ 

Wesley didso. He confessed his error. Poor Joseph was in- 
stantly melted, smitten as by the rod of Moses, when forth gushed 
the tears, like the water from the rock. Higher than ever from 
that day stood Wesley in the estimation and affection of the good 
Joseph Bradford. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF KINDNESS. 


A Boms-Proor Town.—I have somewhere heard of a regiment ordered 
to march into a small town and take it. I think it was in Tyrol; but wherever 
it was, it chanced that the place was settled by a colony who believed in 
the gospel of Christ, and proved their faith by works. A courier from the 
neighboring village informed them that the troops were advancing to take 
the town. ‘They quietly answered, ‘ if they will take it, they must.’ Soldiers 
soon came riding in with colors, and piping their shrill defiance. They 
looked around for an enemy, and saw the farmer at his plough, the black- 
smith at his anvil, and the women at their churns sal aolaaien wheels. 
Babies crowded to hear the music, and the boys ran out to see the pretty 
trainers, with feathers and bright buttons, ‘the harlequins of the 16th cen- 
tury.” Of course none of these were in a proper position to be shot at. 
‘Where are your soldiers?’ they asked. ‘We have none,’ was the brief 
reply. ‘But we have come to take the town.’ ‘Well, friends, it lies before 
you.’ * But is there nobody to fight?’ ‘ No, we are all Christians.’ 

Here was an emergency altogether unprovided for; a sort of resistance 
which no bullet could hit; a fortress perfectly bomb-proof. The commander 
was perplexed. ‘If there is nobody to fight with, of course we cannot fight,’ 
said he. ‘It is impossible to take such a town as this.’ So he ordered the 
horses’ heads to be turned about, and they carried the human animals out of 
the village as guiltless as they entered, and perchance somewhat wiser. 
L. Maria Child. 


SHENSTONE AND THE Rosser.—Shenstone was one day walking with his 
Delia, (Miss Wilmot) when a rather unpleasant intruder rushed out of a 
thicket, and presenting a pistol to his breast demanded his money. Delia 
fainted, while Shenstone quietly surrendered his purse, anxious to see the 
back of the man as quickly as possible. The robber seized the money, 
threw his pistol into the water, and immediately decamped. Shenstone 
ordered his foot-boy to follow him at a distance, and observe whither he went. 
In a short time the lad returned and informed his master that, having traced 
the man to his home, he peeped through the key-hole of the door, and saw 
him throw the purse to his wife, and then taking up two of his poor children, 
one on each knee, he said that he had ruined his soul to keep them from 
starving, and immediately burst into a flood of tears. Having learned that 
he was a laborer, reputed honest and industrious, but oppressed by want and 
a large family, Shenstone went to his house, when the man kneeling down at 
his feet implored mercy. The Poet not only forgave him, but provided him 
with employment as long as he lived.—Chambers’ Journal. 


How to Destroy an Enemy.—Nangfee, Emperor of China, being told 
that his enemies had raised an insurrection in one of the distant provinces, 
said, ‘Come, then, my friends, follow me, and I promise you that we shall 
quickly destroy them.’ He marched forward, and the rebels submitted upon 
his approach. All now thought that he would take the most signal revenge, 
but were surprised to see the captives treated with mildness and humanity. 
‘How!’ cries his first Minister, ‘is this the manner in which you fulfil 
your promise? your royal word was given that your enemies should be 
destroyed, and behold, you have pardoned all, and have caressed some!’ ‘I 
promised,’ replied the Emperor, with a generous air, ‘to destroy my enemies, 
I have fulfilled my word, for see they are enemies no longer, I have made 
friends of them.’— Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany, No. CLX. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. London: John Chapman.—Among the periodicals of 
the day few rate higher than the Christian Examiner. The present number 
contains the following articles: I, The Christ of the Gospels and of St. 
Paul. By Rev. N. L. Frothingham, D.D., Boston. II. Agassiz’s Tour to 
Lake Superior. By Geo. B. Emerson, Boston, III. Bakewell on a Future 
Life. By Rev. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Boston. IV. Miracles. By Edward 
Wigglesworth, Boston. V. Miss Martineau’s Reign of William the Fourth. 
By Mr. C. C. Smith. VI. Erasmus. By Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Newport, 
R. I. VII. Wordsworth, the Christian Poet. By Rev. A. B. Mussey, Cam- 
bridge. VIII. The Diversity of Origin of the Human Races, By Prof. 
Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


Oration, by Roprrt Rantovt, Jr., and Account of the Union Celebration 
at Concord, April 9th, 1850. Boston: Dutton & Wentworth, Printers. 1850. 
This is a very able production, embracing a wide field, not only in American 
History, but the History of many scenes of other times. The work also 
contains a full description of the whole celebration; letters received, 
speeches delivered. Mr. Rantoul has done a good service in gathering up 
the reminiscences of the pest and presenting them in so convenient a form 
for preservation, We thank him for the copy he so kindly put into our 
possession. 


Glimpses of the Wonderful —.A Series of Instructive Sketches for the Young. 
With engravings. Philadelphia: J. & J.L. Gihon. 1850. pp. 144. This is 
an instructive work eminently calculated to interest the young in Nature, the 
Arts and the Sciences. It is illustrated with about twenty engravings. 


The Life of Baron Frederick Trenck ; containing his Adventures, and Cruel 
and Excessive Sufferings During an Imprisonment of Ten Years in the For- 
tress of Magdeburg. Philadelphia: J. & J. L. Gihon, 98 Chesnut street. 1850. 

p. 288. Who has not heard of Baron Trenck? Of all the histories of 

rison Life that have appeared, perhaps this is the most entertaining. The 
publishers have, therefore, undoubtedly gratified a numerous class of readers 
in the re-publication of the work. Illustrated, as it is, with numerous 
engravings, it must find a ready sale. 


A Treatise on English Punctuation ; designed for Letter-Writers, Authors, 
Printers, and Correctors of the Press ; and for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. With an Appendix, containing a List of Abbreviations, Hints on Proof- 
Reading, &c. By Joun Witson. Second Edition of ‘Grammatical Punc- 
tuation’ Enlarged. Boston: Printed and published by the Author, 21 School 
street. 1850. pp. 204. Perhaps no man in this country or the Old World 
has given more time and attention to the subject treated of in this volume, 
than Mr. Wilson. A printer himself, and one of the very best in our city, 
he thoroughly understands the various branches of the subject of which he 
treats. ‘The work is a new edition of one published by the same writer in 
England about six years since. ‘Those who have been connected with the 
press as many years as we have, must have felt the vast importance of a work 
like the present. The author has finely arranged his work, so that the whole 
is simple and concise. He gives his views of each mark of punctuation; 
then follows General Exercises and a valuable Appendix. From a careful 
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examination of the work we hesitate not to pronounce it one of the most 
valuable treatises in the English language. We trust it will be adopted as 
a text-book in all the Institutions in the country. 


The History of the World on a New and Systematic Plan; from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Treaty of Vienna; to which 1s added, A Summary of Lead- 
ing Events from that Period to the Year 1821. By H. Wuirs, B.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Continuation, giving an Account of the Various 
Revolutions in Europe and America to the Present Time. Philadelphia: J. 
& J. L. Gihon, 1850. pp. 552. This work takes a wide range, covering the 
most interesting events from the earliest periods of Seciety. It is written in 
a luminous and concise manner; showing, at every step, the abundance of 
the materials within the reach of the author. Elegautly adorned with 
Engravings, it makes a valuable work for the Parlor.as well as the Work 
Shop and the School. The writer has adopted the plan of divisions into 
centuries. ‘This plan groups around one common centre events occurring in 
widely distant countries. 


Sartain’s Union Magazine of Literature and Art. Mrs. C. M. Kinxianp, 
and Prof. Joun S. Harr, Editors. Philadelphia. This number contains 
eighteen original articles and nineteen embellishments. The work is assuming 
a more historical character, and will, therefore, be far more useful than if 
devoted to what is called lighter literature. 


Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine. Editors: Mrs. Ann 8. Steruens, 
Cuartes J. Pererson. Philadelphia. Price $2 a year. The work is 
beautifully printed and contains a great variety of original articles. 


Graham’s Magazine, August, 1850. Philadelphia. Price $3 a year. A 
splendid number. The article on Wordsworth is worth the cost of the work. 


Godey's Lady's Book. Edited by Mrs. S. J. Hate and L. A. Gopers. 
August. Philadelphia. $3 a year. The work is beautifully illustrated. 
The elegant engraving of the Christian Mother is well calculated to make a 
deep impression. 


A Premium Plate. Many thanks to Graham for that splendid engraving, 
THE FIRST PRAYER. It is the most perfect print of the season; beauti- 


fully embodying that high Christian idea of a Mother teaching her child the 
first and holiest duty of life. 


Pusxications Receivep. Washington and the Principles of the Revo- 
lution. An Oration delivered before the Municipal Authorities of the city 
of Boston, at the celebration of the seventy-fourth Anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence, ‘July 4, 1850. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston: J. H. Eastburn, 1850, pp. 30. 

Battle of Bunker Hill. An Oration delivered at Charlestown, on the 
seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1850. pp. 78. 
By t-dward Everett. Boston: Redding and Co. 

The International. A Miscellany of Literature, Science and Art. August. 
New York: Stringer & Townsend, Broadway. 

The Peace Advocate. Charles Gilpin, London. 

A Peep Bebind the Curtain. By a Boston Supernumerary. Boston : 
Redding & Co. 

The Knickerbocker, or New York Monthly Magazine. New York: Sam- 
uel Hueston, 139 Nassau St. 


Holden’s Dollar Magazine. August. Fowler & Dietz, Nassau 8t., New 
York. 
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New Yorx.—A committee of the New York Assembly, in their report on 
intemperance in the State, estimate the amount annually expended for drinks, 
at 7000 grog shops existing in the cities of that State, exclusive of villages, 
at upwards of twenty-five million dollars. They have collected statistics 
feom the various city and county prisons, with the exception of twenty-three, 
Wience no returns have been received, which prove that upwards of 36,000 
intemperate persons were arrested in 184, and that from four-fifths to nine- 
tenths of all the crime committed has its origin in intemperance. 


Bar-Rooms 1x THe City or New Yorx.—The following is an official 
record of the bar-rooms for the sale of ardent spirits within the city of New 
York: Whole number, 4524; licensed, 3764; not licensed, 760; open on 
Sundays, 2920. 


Boston Society ror THE PREVENTION OF PaurrRism.—W hole number 
of applicants at the Employment Office for Females, No. 2 Tremont Temple, 
for the quarter ending Ist inst., 709; of which 185 were Americans and 
Protestants, 524 others; 64 were 15 years of age, or under. Supplied with 
places, 42, viz: 132 Americans and Protestants, 300 others; 46 were 15 
years of age, or under. Places in the city, 207; in the country, 225. 








TO OUR READERS. 















Tate New Votums.— Oar friends will see that we have improved the 
appearance of our work. We have been at much expense to make the 
Magazine better in every way; in type, paper, and in the cover. The 
design was furnished by Mr. Manning, of Boston, and the engraving was 
executed by J. LE. Worcester. It'is a beautiful design, admirably expressin 
the real object of our Magazine. And now that we have entered ona third 
volume, we must say a word or two to those who have gone on with us in 
the great work in which we have embarked. Amidst a thousand difficulties 
the Magazine has thus far been sustained. Now, with about three hundred 
more names, it will be placed on a permanent basis. Anda word to those 
who are delinquent. Many are owing us for the past volumes. We need 
punctuality on their part, for we have promised each month to meet the de- 
mands of the publication, and we trust many will promptly forward the 
amount due for the coming year. We dislike exceedingly to say any thing 
about the pecuniary affairs of the periodical, but necessity compels us now 
and then to remind the friends of the cause of the demands of others upon 
our slender means. 








Tue Eneravine.— Our patrons must be gratified with the splendid en- 
graving that adorns our present number. The impressions of this elegant 
steel plate were given us by our friend Freeman Hunt. And of him we 
cannot speak in too high terms. He has ever been a friend to us for years 
past, helping us by his friendly counsel, and by pecuniary aid. In com- 
mencing our new volume, we are exceedingly happy in being able to adorn 



























48 Miscellaneous. 


our pages with one so eminent in nearly every department of literature ; one 
who has done more, perhaps, to raise the standard of American periodicals, 
than any other editor in this country. Those who know him best must say 
that the biographical sketch is by no means too flattering. 1t would be diffi- 
cult to portray all the amiable qualities that adorn the character of one who 
so eminently fills the various departments of life with so much fidelity and 
gentleness. 


J. N. Sawrer, Buxton, Me., wishes to know whether Webster is a sup- 
porter of that law by which he is to suffer. An incident will show him. 
Meeting with Dr. Channing the other day, we said, ‘Do you know whether 
Dr. Webster is an advocate for Capital Punishment?’ ‘ Yes, he replied. 
‘He abused me for the part I took in the case of Tirrell, for he said he ought 
to have been hanged.’ Farther, if our friend will go into all the prisons in 
the country, and ask the capital offenders, he will find that nearly every one 
will advocate the death penalty, But he must remember that among them 
all, scarcely will he find one to advocate that penalty for himself, but for some 
other great rogue! Twelve days before Pearson was murdered on the gal- 
lows, we said to him, ‘Do you believe in Capital Punishment?’ ‘ Yes, and 
the man who did what they say I did, ought to suffer death, but I didn’t do it!’ 

Our friend will receive our thanks for renewing his subscription, and for 
his general interest in the cause. 
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PRISON FUND. 



















DonaTIONS TO SUPPLY THE PRISONERS WITH THE MaGazine.—It some- 
times happens, in obtaining subscribers, that some persons are willing to give 
the amount to have the Magazine sent to the various prisons in the United 
States. 

To begin with the State Prisons, there are 30 States, and about 26 State 
Prisons. We are now aiming to supply these first, and then the Houses of 
Correction, Houses of Refuge, &c. The amount to be raised is $300. 


Donors. Dorchester—Mrs. Wm. Pope, $2,00; Jonathan Battles, $2,00; 
A Friend, $2,00; do. $2,00; Wm. Pope, Jr., $2,00; Dr. Cushing, $2,00; 
Milton.—Miss L. 8. Russell, $2,00. 
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Dorcuester.—We have now a larger number of subscribers in this town 
than in any other in the whole Commonwealth. We have found a very gen- 
eral interest. Not only have the friends of the cause subscribed, but many 
have given donations, The Prisoners’ Friend Society have also aided us in 
our labors. We number now about 70 subscribers, nearly all of whom have 
paid us in advance, They will accept our thanks for their favors. 


A Carv.—The subscriber acknowledges, with gratitude, the sum of $25 
from the Ladies of the Prisoners’ Friend Society, of Dorchester. 


DONATIONS FOR GENERAL PURPOSES. 


Dorchester, Mass.—Pichard Clapp, $5,00; E. Vose, $5,00; Jonathan Battles, $2,00; Friend, 
$2,00; Thomas Grover, $2,00; Samuel Swan, $1,00; A Friend, $2,00; Mrs. Cushing, $1,00; 
Robert Swan, $1,00 ; Wm. Clapp, $1,00; Daniel ay Lowell —O, M. Whipple, @5,00 
Samuel! Puffer, $1,00. Billerica,x—H. Rogers, $1,00. Boston.—Chas. L, Eaton, $1,00. 













Removep.—The office is now removed to the Counting Room of Geo, C. 
Rand & Co., 3 Cornhill, facing Washington street. 





